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MEMOIRS OF DANIEL DE FOE.* 


Every reader of the English lan- 
guage must be more or less ac- 
quainted with the name or works 
of Daniel De Foe. We are not 
ashamed to acknowledge, that we 
retain to the present hour the 
strong impressions made on our 
boyish fancy, by his inimitable 
story of Robinson Crusoe and 
his man Friday—a story full of 
interest, yet told in the most art- 
less manner, and calculated to 
produce a useful moral impression 
on all who read it. In the feel- 
ing we have just adverted to, we 
apprehend we shall enjoy the 
sympathy of most of our readers, 
few of whom are likely to be 
exempted from the same imprés- 
sion, and the same kindly asso- 
ciation with ourselves. 

From the story, it is natural to 
advert to the author. The ques- 
tion as to its being fact or fiction 
does not materially alter the opi- 
nion which must be formed of the 
talents of the writer. We con- 
clude at once, he must have been 
a man of considerable powers, 
and that he was probably a good 
man—a man of benevolent and 
philanthropic feeling. It could 
not be supposed, that this was his 
first or his only performance, and 


therefore some anxiety must natu- 
rally be felt to know more of the 
man and his doings. 

To those who have felt any 
thing of these emotions, we have 
to say, that Mr. Wilson has pro- 
vided, in the volumes before us, 
a fund of gratification and enjoy- 
ment of the very amplest descrip- 
tion. The labour, the expense, 
the research which must have been 
bestowed on this work, we appre- 
hend even Mr. Wilson himself 
would scarcely like to tell. We 
are really surprised by the mass 
of curious and interesting matter, 
which he has contrived to bring 
together ;— illustrative of the his- 
tory of De Foe, of his numerous 
writings, and of the deeply inte- 
resting period through which he 
lived. The mass indeed is so 
great, that we scarcely know how 
to do any thing like justice to it 
within the scanty limits which we 
can atlord. Two or three circum- 
stances we shall advert to in 
limine. 

De Foe was a Dissenter; and 
certainly, on moral and literary 
grounds, we have no reason to 
be ashamed of the connexion of 
this celebrated individual with our 
profession. We have been repre- 
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theology. The mighty of ail de- 
partments of our literature are all 
supposed to be churchmen. Even 
Dr. Chalmers, whom we might 
have expected to know better, 
joins in this style of exalting the 
church and the Universities, and 
depressing the merits of the Dis- 
senters, It should not be quite 
forgotten, that Milton was a Dis- 
senter—that Locke was a Dissen- 
ter—that Ray was a Dissenter— 
that Lardner, without whom we 
should not have had Paley, was 
a Dissenter—that Kippis, and 
Watts, and Doddridge; Price, and 
Priestley whose gree gy writ- 
ings no man will despise, what- 
ever opinion may be formed of 
their theology, were all Dissenters ; 
beside many more whom we could 
name, whose contributions to our 
national literature, to learning and 
science, it would be affectation to 
regard as of trifling importance. 
Among this class of persons, 
De Foe occupies a high and 
honourable rank, both from the 
number, the variety, and the im- 
portance of his works. Mr. Wil- 
son has furnished a list of two 
hundred and ten separate publica- 
tions, and he does not consider 
that list complete. These are on 
almost every subject of morals, 
history, politics, poetry, &c. And 
among these are works of great 
labour and distinguished merit. 
His History of the Union between 
the two Kingdoms, a folio volume 
of 700 pages, is a book of first- 
rate authority and importance on 
that interesting subject—his Me- 
moirs of the Church of Scotland 
—his Review of the State of Great 
Britain, continued through a num- 
ber of volumes—his various works 
of fiction, are all entitled to rank 
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sented as having no claims to 
consideration in the country from 
any contributions we have made 
to its literature ; except, perhaps, 
in the department of practical 
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high among the books of their 
respective classes. 

To no writer of his day were 
the Dissenters indebted for so 
many important defences of their 
civil and religious rights. He un- 
derstood their sentiments well; 
his views of the constitutional 
freedom of Great Britain were 
enlarged and enlightened. When- 
ever, therefore, the liberties of his 
country, or the privileges of his 
brethren were in danger, his pen 
was ready to defend them, and to 
attack their enemies with all the 
force and humour, which, on pro- 
per occasions, he knew well how to 
put forth. 

His sufferings in the cause 
which he espoused, at once marked 
his sincerity, and established claims 
to our lasting gratitude. Living at 
a period when, if not ‘ civil 
dudgeon,” civil quarrels,and party 
politics ran high, he took his side, 
and with invincible firmness and 
persevering resolution maintained 
it during nearly half a century. 
On all these, and on many more 
grounds than we can now state, 
the life and character of De Foe, 
of which, till the present moment, 
no adequate account has _ been 
given, have more than ordinar 
claims on the attention of the read- 
ing public, and especially of the 
Dissenters of Great Britain. 

It is impossible for us to give 
any regular narrative of his long 
and diversified career; but we 
must make room for some ex- 
tracts to illustrate, though, very 
imperfectly, the life of De Foe, 
and the merits of his biographer. 


* Daniel Foe, or De Foe, as he chose 
afterwards to call himself, was born in 
the city of London, in the year 1661, 
two years earlier than the date com- 
monly assigned by his biographers. His 
birth-place was in the parish of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate. For the know- 


ledge of this circumstance, as well as of 
his descent, we are indebted to the re- 
searches of the late George Chalmers, 
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Esq., who made the discovery by exa- 
mining the books in the office of the 
Chamberlain of London; and it is for- 
tunate that it then teok place, as the re- 
cords have been since burnt. 

*€ Upon examining the parish register, 
no entry can be found of his baptism ; 
which is not surprising, as his parents 
were Nonconformists, and there can be 
little doubt that the rite was performed 
by their own minister, whose religion ex- 
cluded him from the use of that docu- 
ment. This pastor of their choice was 
the Rev. Samnel Annesley, LL.D., a 
distinguished Presbyterian divine, who 
was ejeeted from the living of Cripple- 
gate, and afterwards preached as a Non- 
conformist, at a meeting-house in Little 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street. At that 
place, which was licenced for religious 
worship in 1672, the parents of De Foe 
attended their favourite minister; and 
there can be no doubt that they intro- 
duced their son Daniel to the same reli- 
gious connexion. Under the guidance 
of so able an instructor, the mind of 
De Foe was formed to an early love of 
religion; and his attachment to the 
canse of Nonconformity, was probably 
heightened by the vexations to which 
its professors were exposed during the 
season of his youth. Although we hare 
no direct evidence that he was himself 
a participator in those sufferings, yet it 
is not improbable that his parents were 
in the number of those who took joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods, that 
they might maintain the peace of their 
consciences, and have a title to a better 
inheritance. It is at least certain, that 
their pastor, and some of his flock were 
thus roughly handled. Of Dr. Annesley’s 
worth, both as a minister and a Chris- 
tian, De Foe long entertained an affec- 
tionate remembrance ; and he has drawn 
his character at length in the form of an 
elegy, which may be found in the collec- 
tion of his writings In the following 
lines he identifies himself with the Doc- 
tor’s congregation, 


“< ¢ His native candour, his familiar style, 

Which did so oft his hearers’ hours be- 
guile, 

Charmed us with godliness; and while he 


spake, 
We lov’d the doctrine for the preacher’s 


sake ; 
While he informed us what those doc- 
trines meant 
By dint of practice more thanargument.’” 
Pp. 8, 9. 


De Foe was educated at the 
Dissenting Academy at Newing- 
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ton Green, then kept. by the Rev. 
Charles Morton. On the nature 
and mode of conducting these in- 
stitutions at the time, Mr. Wilson 
has some sensible remarks, and 
an extract or two from some of 
De Foe’s Sn eee which the 
reader will be pleased to see. 


“ Although the tutors in these semi- 
naries were in general men of learning 
and abilities, yet, it is not to be pre- 
tended that the advantages they afforded 
were at all equal to those of the public 
universities. Amongst their defects, may 
be mentioned the want of public libraries, 
and of suitable authority for the pre- 
servation of discipline. Upon these and 
other inconveniences, De Foe has some 
sensible remarks in a work not com- 
monly known, in which he expresses 
himself with great freedom, but invokes 
a candid judgment for the Wissenters 
upon account of their political oppres- 
sion. ‘ ’Tis evident,’ says he, ‘ the great 
imperfection of our academies is want of 
conversation: this, the public univer- 
sities enjoy; our’s cannot. If a man 
pores upon his book, and despises the 
advantages of conversation, he always 
comes out a pedant, a mere scholar, 
rough and unfit for any thing out of the 
walls of his college. Conversation po- 
lishes the gentleman ; acquaints him with 
men and with words; lets him into the 
polite part of language ; gives him style, 
accent, delicacy, and taste of expression ; 
and when he comes to appear in public, 
he preaches as he discourses, easy, free, 
plain, unaffected, and untainted with 
force, stiffness, formality, affected hard 
words, and all the ridiculous part of a 
learned pedant, which is, being inter- 
preted, a school fop. Whilst on the 
other hand, from our schools we have 
abundance of instances of men that come 
away masters of science, critics in the 
Greek and Hebrew, perfect in languages, 
and perfectly ignorant, if that term may 
be allowed, of their mother-tongue.’ 

In animadverting upon the defects 
of private academies, our author notices 
another particular, in which he considers 
the mode of tuition to be reprehensible. 
‘ Many of the tutors in our academies,’ 
says he, ‘I do not say all, because I 
knew some of another opinion, being 
careful to keep the knowledge of the 
tongues, tie down their pupils so exactly, 
and limit them so strictly to perform 
every exercise, and to have all their 
readings in Latin or in Greek, that, at 
the end of the severest term of study, 
they come out unacquainted with Eng- 
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lish, though that is the tongue in which 
all their gifts are to shine. The useful- 
ness and excellency of the languages is 
no way run down in this observation ; 
but preaching the gospel, which is the 
end of our study, is done in English, 
and it seems absurd to the last degree, 
that all the time should be spent in the 
pes go which it is to be fetched from, 
and none in the language it is to be de- 
livered in.’ To this error our author 
attributes it, that so many learned, and 
otherwise excellent ministers, preach 
away all their hearers, * while a jingling, 
noisy boy, that has a goud stock in his 
face, and a dysentery of the tongue, 
though he has little or nothing in his 
head, shall run away with the whole 
town. It is true,’ he goes on to observe, 
* the head is the main thing that a tutor 
is to see furnished ; but the tongue must 
be tuned, or he’ll make no music with 
the voice. Acceptable words, a good 
diction, a grave, yet polite and easy 
style, are most valuable things in a mini- 
ster, and without which, his learning 
cannot exert itself.’ 

“From some of the defects above 
enumerated, De Foe makes an excep- 
tion in favour of Mr. Morton’s seminary. 
* There was some years ago,’ says he, 
‘a private academy of the Dissenters, 
not far from London, the master or 
tutor of which read all his lectures, gave 
all his systems, whether of philosophy or 
divinity, in English, and had all his de- 
claimings and dissertations in the same 
tongue. And though the scholars from 
that place were not destitute in the lan- 
guages, yet it is observed of them, they 
were by this made masters of the English 
tongue, and more of them excelled in 
that particular, than of any school at that 
time. Here were produced of ministers, 
Mr.Timothy Cruso, Mr. Hannot, of Yar- 
mouth, Mr. Nathaniel Taylor, Mr. Owen, 
and several others ; and of another kind, 
poets, Samuel Wesley, Daniel De Foe, 
and two or three of your Western mar- 
tyrs, that, had they lived, would have 
been extraordinary men of their kind ; 
viz., Kitt. Battersby, young Jenkyns, 
Hewling, and many more.’”— pp. 20— 
22. 


De Foe, though he got a good 
education, was brought up to 
trade by his parents. He com- 


menced it in the hosiery line, but 
does not appear to have been suc- 
cessful. He probably loved to 
read and write books more than 
to sell stockings; and accord- 
ingly he seems chiefly to have 


lived by his wits, and is known 
to us almost entirely by his writ- 
ings. Of these, from their vast 
number and variety, we can give 
no regular notice; and as Mr, 
Wilson has, with great taste and 
ingenuity, interwoven his account 
of them with a very full view of 
the political and civil events of 
the period, detached extracts can 
hardly do justice to the subject. 
The “* History of the Origin of the 
Occasional Conformity Contro- 
versy,” is curious. 


“* When the Act of Uniformity, which 
passed shortly after the Restoration of 
King Charles II., had divided the na- 
tion into the two religious parties of 
Conformists and Nonconformists, it was 
found that a considerable body of the 
citizens of London adhered to the latter, 
and contributed towards the erection of 

laces for worship apart from the esta- 
lishment. As many of them had ac- 
quired fortunes by trade, they naturally 
took their station in society, and were 
selected by their fellow-citizens to fill 
the leading offices in the corporation. 
Even in the austere reign of Charles II., 
when injustice was pushed to such an 
extreme ‘as to compel the citizens to de- 
clare, ‘ They could not trade with their 
neighbours one day, and send them to 
gaol the next;’ at that time, some of 
them obtained the civic gown, and found 
their way into Parliament. These honours 
they acquired in greater number in the 
following reign, it being the policy of 
King James to raise them into notice, 
in order to mortify the leaders of the 
dominant religion. In the year of the 
Revolution, Sir John Shorter, one of 
their number, filled the office of chief 
magistrate ; and dying during his mayor- 
alty, his place was supplied by Sir John 
Eyles, who was of the same religious 
persuasion. A few years afterwards, 
the same dignity was conferred upon Sir 
Humphrey Edwin, also a Presbyterian, 
who was elected Lord Mayor, September 
29, 1697, and, with a single exception, 
filled his situation to the satisfaction of 
all parties. 

“ Up to this period, occasional con- 
formity had been practised by Dissen- 
ters, who accepted official employments 
with the legal qualification, without mach 
offence to either party. During his 
mayoralty, Sir Humphrey Edwin vin- 
dicated the practice in his own condcct, 
by attending upon one part of the Sun- 
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day at church, and upon the other part 
at his usual place of worship amongst the 


Dissenters. His conduct in this respect 
would, probably, have passed with as 
little notice as that of his predecessors, 
had he not, upon one occasion, carried 
the regalia of his office to Pinners’ Hall 
Meeting-house. This imprudent step, 
rendered so by the political situation of 
the Dissenters, and which the more 
judicious amongst them by no means 
approved, raised a very unnecessary 
clamour in the high-church party, some 
of whom resented it with vulgar malig- 
nity. 

** But whatever impropriety there was 
in this proceeding of the Lord Mayor, 
as creating a needless jealousy at a time 
when the passions of men were strongly 
fermented by bigotry; yet, the conduct 
of his clerical reprovers was equally in 
bad taste. One of them, a young clergy- 
man from Cambridge, but exalted to the 
dignity of the scarf, as domestic chaplain 
to a nobleman, had the honour to preach 
before the same Lord Mayor at St. 
Paul’s ; when he seized the opportunity 
to display his ill-timed zeal against the 
worship of the Nonconformists. For his 
want of judgment in offering this public 
affront to a Presbyterian chief magis- 
trate, he met with a proper reproof, in 
a clever pamphlet which came speedily 
to a second edition, and is entitled “ A 
Rowland for an Oliver; or a sharp re- 
buke to a saucy Levite. In answer to 
a Sermon preached by Edward Oliver, 
M.A., before Sir Humphrey Edwin, late 
Lord Mayor of London, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on Sunday, October 22, 1698. 
By a Lover of Unity.’ 

** Whilst indignities were offered to 
the chief magistrate from the pulpit, by 
the classical tongues of the clergy, it is 
no wonder that their example was imi- 
tated by the lower orders, who hawked 
libels upon him about the streets, in the 
shape of ballads and lampoons. The 
novel circumstance of his carrying the 
insignia of office toa ‘ conventicle,’ was 
also made the subject of much merri- 
ment by the wits of the day. One of 
them published ‘A Dialogue betwixt 
Jack and Will, concerning the Lord 
Mayor’s going to meeting-houses, with 
the sword carried before him. 1697.’ 
4to. Swift, in his ‘Tale of a Tub,’ 
satirizes the toleration of Dissenters un- 
der the notion of Jack’s tatters coming 
into fashion, both in court and city ; 
and the idea of Jack’s getting upon a 
great horse, and eating custard, is in- 
tended for Sir Humphrey Edwin, the 
Presbyterian chief magistrate. In the 
early edition of that singular book, there 
is a good graphical illustiation of the 
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subject. It may be recollected, that be- 
fore the invention of the state-coach, 
it was customary for the Lord Mayor to 
appear in city processions upon a state- 
horse ; also, that custard was a standing 
dish at a Lord Mayor’s feast. To the 
former of these circumstances De Foe 
alludes in his poem entitled ‘ Reformation 
of Manners :’ 


“¢To ride the city horse, and wear the 
chain.’ 


“ The question arising out of the fore- 
going circumstance, was treated by De 
Foe with appropriate gravity. His pub- 
lication bore the title of ‘ An Inquiry 
into the occasional Conformity of Dis- 
senters in Cases of Preferment: with a 
Preface to the Lord Mayor, occasioned 
by his carrying the Sword to a Con- 
venticle. London: printed Anno Dom. 
1697’ 4to. pp. 28. In this work, the 
author appears before us in the charac- 
ter of an acute casuist. Assuming as a 
principle, that Dissenters in his day con- 
tinued to separate from the Established 
Church from the same motive that actu- 
ated the early Puritans, that is, to obtain 
a greater purity of worship ; he argues 
that the fast and loose game of religion, 
which was then played by too many, will 
not admit of any satisfactory excuse.” — 
pp. 269 — 273. 


De Foe was a staunch oppo- 
nent of this apparently trimming 
system of occasional conformity, 
and contributed not a little to 
prevent its progress among the 
Dissenters. We wish we could 
extract his reasonings on the sub- 
ject, as they are not uncalled 
for even yet. But for these, we 
must refer to the work itself. 

Though not in the precise order 
of time with the passage above 
quoted, we must make room in our 
present number for one extract 
more. It refers to the reign of 
James II1., to the conduct of the 
Dissenters towards the church, and 
the return which they experienced 
from it. The facts ought not to 
be forgotten, though we are called 
to forgive the parties who inflicted 
snch unmerited wrongs. But igno- 
rant and dastardly must be the 
spirit of that Dissenter, who, in- 
debted for all his comforts and 
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privileges to those principles for 
which his forefathers suffered 
and bled, undervalues their im- 
portance, or compromises them 
to a spurious charity, or a falla- 
cious notivn, that the time has 
either passed away, or is not yet 
come, when they should be con- 
tended for. ; 


* Of the moderation of the Dissenters 
in this reign, De Foe has given a fine 
exemplification in the case of Jeremiah 
White, who had been chaplain to Oliver 
Cromwell, and is well known for his 
courtship of the Protector’s daughter, 
afterwards the Lady Faulconberg. Mr. 
White had been at some pains to collect 
a minute account of the sufferings of the 
Dissenters after the Restoration, and the 
depredations committed npon them by 
the church party. He had prepared lists 
of their ministers and others who had 
suffered imprisonment, distinguishing 
those who died or were starved in gaol ; 
with an account of the fines levied by 
execution upon their estates; ‘ and a 
melancholy history,’ observes De Foe, 
‘it would have made.’ To expose this 
marrative to the public view, he was 
strongly solicited by the court, and 
tempted by the offer of a large reward ; 
it being well understood that so terrible 
an exposure would leave an indelible 
blot upon the character of the English 
ehurch, and thereby facilitate its down- 
fall. Mr. White had too much gene- 
rosity to embrace the opportunity for 
such a triumph : ‘ He scorned the temp- 
tation, rejected the rewards, and told 
them he would not so far assist them to 
pull down the church. In short, he re- 
fused either to publish his memoranda, 
or so much as to show them the collec- 
tions he had made, or to give them the 
least opportunity to do it themselves ; 
and this purely as he saw the design of 
the party, which, as a fellow-protestant, 
as well as a Dissenter, he had more sense, 
honour, and Christianity than to join in.’ 
The forbearance of this gentleman was 
the more exemplary, for, as De Foe ob- 
serves, ‘ The Wissenters are but men, 
made of the same flesh and blood, and 
subject to like passions with their breth- 
ren; and a sense of their former treat- 
ment might be expected to furnish them 
with a handle for laying the matter be- 
fore the world; especially considering 
the recency of the facts, which thousands 
of witnesses were ready to attest; be- 
sides the guilt in the adverse party, 
ready to ae with the accusation, and 
impose silence upon the persons.’ De 
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Foe, addressing the Episcopal Church, 
goes on to say, ‘I need not appeal to 
Mr. Jeremy White for the truth of this ; 
but appeal to those most reverend mem- 
bers of your assembly, who with others 


lately dead, gave Mr. White public 
thanks for his Christian and unexam- 
pled moderation, and promised to re- 
member it whenever they should have 
opportunity to make returns of the like 
charity to the Dissenters.’ If we may 
believe Oldmixon, Mr. White had col- 
lected the names of sixty thousand per- 
sons who were prosecuted upon a reli- 
gious account, from the Restoration to 
the Revolution, five thousand of whom 
died in prison; and he is said to have 
told Lord Dorset, that King James 
offered him a thousand guineas for the 
manuscript, which was probably de- 
stroyed, as it has never been heard of 
since. 

** It is now natural to make some in- 
quiry into the return made by church- 
men for this kindness of the Dissenters ; 
and here our author will continue to help 
us out. ‘ When the Charch of England 
found herself in this danger,’ adds De 
Foe, ‘what did she do? She turns 
about to the Dissenters, talks of peace 
and union, forbearance and love : infi- 
nite sermons flow from the pulpit on the 
healing subject of peace: she treats the 
Dissenters with terms of brotherhood, 
friendship, charity, and Christian love ; 
talks to them of some few differences, 
some doubtful and indifferent matters in 
which they may differ, and yet maintain 
charity as Christians, and peace as Eng- 
lishmen. And what’s the occasion of all 
this?) What brought the church to this 
temper? Why truly, popery was upon 
the throne, a high-commission court was 
erected, Magdalen College made a be- 
ginning of the church’s ruin; and this 
brought these gentlemen to their senses.’ 
It would have been weli if this concilia- 
tory language had been continued in the 
days of prosperity, as it might have af- 
forded some test of its sincerity. A poli- 
tical religion, however, yields much the 
same fruits under every profession; and 
these are always of a poisonous nature, 
So it was in the present instance. De 
Foe, contrasting their behaviour at this 
time with their conduct afterwards, says, 
* Those who care to look back but a few 
years to the times of the late King James, 
may find a time when some of those 
very gentl:men who now cry out loudest 
of the danger of the church from Pro- 
testant Dissenters, were the forwardest 
to cry up peace and union, pressing the 
Dissenters to forget unkindnesses, and 
come into a general league against the 
danger that threatened them, These, 
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very men, who are now so hot for occa- 
sional bills, for suppressing the Dissen- 
ters’ academies and schools, excluding 
them from places, and the like ; that are 
for crushing their hopes, and bringing 
them into unheard of bondage; these 
are they who were for giving the Dis- 
senters liberty, and treating them as 
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friends, Then it was, our brethren the 
Dissenters, and our brethren that differ 
from us in some matters, and: the {like. 
But now, these parsons have forgot that 
they were clerks ; their fears of ecclesi- 
astical commissions and invasions are 
over ; and they have forgotten the vows 
of their distress.” — pp. 132—134. 


(To be continued. ) 





ON THE AFFINITY BETWEEN UNITARIANISM AND INFIDELITY. 


THE bare title of the following 
essay will, no doubt, prove 
startling, even to some who en- 
tertain a very bad opinion of Uni- 
tarianism. And both the title and 
the contents are planned, not to 
shock the candour of any, but to 
excite the curiosity of all upon a 
question of vital and universal im- 
portance. Comparatively few are 
familiar with the Unitarian sys- 
tem, as a whole, notwithstanding 
the number of books and pamphlets 
which have been published by its 
advocates, to explain and defend 
it. The host of pamphlets so in- 
dustriously circulated for this pur- 
pose, do not exhibit a full or 
a fair view of the system, because, 
not being intended to inform or 
to confirm actual Unitarians in 
their creed, but to win over Trini- 
tarians to it, they either suppress 
some of its true features entirely, 
or soften the aspect of them all, so 
that they may not appear repul- 
sive at first sight. Lectures and 
sermons likewise present only a 
partial view of the system, because 
the decorum, if not the sacredness, 
of the pulpit, during divine wor- 
ship, imposes a check upon ri- 
baldry, and on unhallowed free- 
doms with the word of God. This, 
1 am aware, is not always the 
case; but in general the sermons 
which issue from the press, have a 
certain cast of piety about them, 
calculated to prevent the suspi- 
cions of all who do not read the 


critical and controversial works of 
Unitarian writers. It is, however, 
in those, not in sermons nor in 
tracts, that the genius of the system 
is developed, in all its powers of 
effrontery and profanity, in all its 
sceptical tastes and_ tendencies, 
While only moral duties and im. 
mortal hopes form their subjects, 
Unitarian writers maintain a be- 
coming solemnity; but when a 
strong argument, founded upon a 
stubborn text, is to be evaded or 
overthrown, then the true spirit of 
the system betrays itself, and 
breathes forth a devouring fire of 
criticism and ridicule, before which 
the language and legitimacy of 
Scripture are consumed like stub. 
ble. Nothing is either too forced, 
or too fanciful, to be employed, 
whenever it is necessary to neu- 
tralize and explain away the au- 
thenticity and meaning of incon- 
venient texts: and so many texts 
are found to be inconvenient to 
Unitarianism, that hosts of such 
criticisms and quibbles have been 
called forth during the contro- 
versy. Now, were these base 
stratagems and bold outrages upon 
the word of God, collected from 
even the modern books in which 
they lie scattered, and singly ; 
were they arranged under their 
respective characters, and then 
embodied in one view, they would 
stagger, if not shock, sober Uni. 
tarians themselves ; but insulated, 
or mixed up with Greek, as they 
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are now, they are the least known 
of any parts of the system, and yet 
the most decisive tests of both, its 
truth and tendency. And for ob- 
vious reasons: if these attacks 
upon the authenticity and natural 
meaning of single texts, and of 
whole books of Scripture, are un- 
just, then the system (as it can 
only stand upon the ruins of those 
inconvenient texts) has no founda- 
tion. It is, therefore, what Uni- 
tarianism cannot do without, which 
is (or ought to be) the grand ob- 
ject of public attention. Now it 
cannot do without assuming that 
many chapters and passages of 
the New ‘Testament are base fa- 
brications; it cannot do without 
assuming that whole books of the 
New Testament are of doubtful 
authenticity ; it cannot do without 
assuming that all Scriptural lan- 
guage which affects itself is figura- 
tive; it cannot do without assum- 
ing that Jesus Christ and his apos- 
tles were fallible, and not to be 
trusted, when they reason upon 
topics which interfere with Uni- 
tarianism! Yes: all this must be 
conceded to Unitarians, or their 
cause is lost ; for in vain they pal- 
Jiate coarse and sweeping criti- 
cisms, by pretending that these 
were uttered in the heat of contro- 
versy; in vain they disentangle 
themselves, as a body, from the 
rash and gross things uttered by 
individuals ; because, if these 
things are not true, the texts and 
the interpretations, affected by 
them are true, and Unitarian- 
ism false. ‘This is the alterna- 
tive: either to identify them- 
selves with the battering-rams 
of their system, or to acknowledge 
that nothing material is demolish- 
ed by them, as yet; for the work 
of destruction is all to do over 
again, if they disclaim the ma- 
chinery by which it has been at- 
tempted. But this is not disclaim- 
ed; and, therefore, whatever 
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marks of infidelity exist in Unita- 
rian canons of criticism, and modes 
of attack, may justly be made 
public. 

In the present day, infidelity 
labours under an unusual degree of 
public odium, owing to its actual 
alliance with some revolutionary 
demagogues, and to its supposed 
spread among the lower orders. 
Hence the bare name, Infidel, as- 
sociated as it is with the san- 
guinary horrors of France, awakens 
the joint strength of religious and 
political feelings. Such being the 
real state of public feeling, it is no 
trifling matter to identify, in any 
sense or degree, the system of any 
religious sect, with infidelity : the 
direct tendency of such identifica- 
tion must be to involve that sect 
in disgrace, if not in difficulty. 
It is, therefore, of importance to 
examine whether it be fair to pro- 
mote such an event. 

Now, as to degrading Unita- 
rianism in public opinion, one 
thing is certain, namely, that sheer 
malignity itself could hardly 
brand or denounce it more se- 
verely than Unitarians do the or- 
thodox system. According to 
them, it is abstruse, absurd, 
gloomy, and cruel, irrational in its 
principles, and unholy in its ten- 
dency; fierce in its spirit, and 
horrid in its aspect ; destgeity 
to the honour of God, and sub- 
versive of human welfare. Anti- 
cipating its speedy consignment to 
oblivion, one of them writes thus : 
“« T trust it will never emerge to 
blast and blight all the kind and 
holy feelings of humanity.”* Now 
what is this, but a direct assertion 
that our system has done so, and 
is blasting and blighting in its in- 
fluence upon humanity? Nothing 
worse than this charge could be 
advanced against infidelity itself ; 





* Hartis’s Sermons, Note L, 























1830.) 
and, could it be substantiated 
by facts, the adherents of Ortho- 
doxy might justly be identified 
with infidels, in a moral point of 
view: in a speculative, they are so, 
and that by one of the most can- 
did Unitarians, Mr, Yates, in 
his controversy with Dr. Ward- 
law, appeals to Hume's Dialogues 
on Natural Religion, as containing 
a demonstration, that Orthodoxy 
and Infidelity are created upon 
the “‘ very same basis.” ‘‘ The op- 
posers of Unitarianism and of 
Christianity necessarily assume the 
very same ground.” ‘ The senti- 
ments often advanced by Trinita- 
rians, in defending their doctrines 
against the objections of reason, 
tend to UNIVERSAL SceEpTi- 
cisM.” Sequel, pp. 29, 30. 

In this manner, it might be 
shown at large, that barely doing 
as we are “ done by,” would atf- 
ford range enough for the rancour 
of even an unprincipled enemy ; 
but, bad as our system is said to 
be, it acknowledges no such 
maxim,—connives at no such re- 
taliation. Its authoritative maxim 
is, ‘* All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” And I venture to 
affirm, in the name of all the intel- 
ligent Orthodox, that if evidence 
that our creed is derogatory to the 
divine honour, and baneful to hu- 
man welfare, is produced, equal in 
hind and degree to the evidence we 
produce of its being revealed from 
heaven, then we will not only ‘e- 
linquish it, but also thank Unita- 
rians for exposing its fallacy. 
This is how we would be done by : 
give us only the same number of 
similar proofs of its error and in- 
famy as we give of, its truth and 
excellence, and, although we may 
not embrace Unitarianism, we will 
renounce Orthodoxy at once; for, 
with all our imputed prejudices, 
and impaired rationality, we have 
still common sense and natural 

N.S. NO. G1. 
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candour enough left, both to know 
and to acknowledge, that a creed 
which degrades God and man too, 
cannot be “ from God.” Such 
evidence, however, has not been 
produced; and, while Scripture 
and the accumulated experience 
of ages continue to be the only 
legitimate witnesses upon the sub- 
ject, it never can be. Instead, 
therefore, of violating the Saviour’s 
golden rule of equity, we are act- 
ing up to the very spirit of it, 
when we attempt to undeceive 
Unitarians: it is doing as we 
would be done by. Upon this 
simple ground I rest the abstract 
justice of the process I am about 
to pursue. 

And as to the direct tendency of 
identifying, in any sense, Unita- 
rianism and Infidelity, the worst 
that can be augured from the most 
successful attempt is, the extension 
of the civil restraints now upon 
ribald Infidelity, to ribald Unita- 
rianism. I say ribald; because 
common decency in either is a safe- 
guard against all restraints. Un- 
less, therefore, Unitarians aye de- 
termined to employ ribaldry in be- 
half of their system, this fear, how- 
ever it may be paraded, cannot be 
seriously entertained ; for, if they 
did apprehend any danger to reli- 
gious liberty from such identifica- 
tion, they would not surely affirm, 
that our sentiments lead to UNI- 
VERSAL SCEPTICISM! This, we 
have seen, is roundly affirmed; 
and we may naturally suppose, 
from their well known jealousy of 
human restraints upon conscience, 
that they would not connive at any 
thing likely to affect the liberties 
of others, It is true, in one sense, 
that Orthodoxy is the religion of 
the state: this being the case, 
restraints upon it are certainly im- 
probable, whatever is proved 
against it. But I will not concede, 
because of this, that Orthodox 
Dissenters are less endangered hy 
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Unitarian calumny, than Unita- 
rians are by Orthodox zeal ; for, if 
the one have any thing to fear from 
being assimilated with Infidels, the 
other, both as Methodists and Cal- 
vinists, have equal reason to be 
alarmed for their freedom, when 
their creed is held up to public re- 
probation. Calvinism, especially, 
is as much an object of state jea- 
lousy as Unitarianism; and, by 
the High Church party, as often 
deprecated and denounced, as in- 
fidelity itself. Such being the real 
state of the case, it is easy to see 
where restraints would fall soonest 
and heaviest, were the abstract 
doctrine of tendencies to become 
the rule of toleration. It is, there- 
fore, with an ill grace that Unita- 
rians insinuate, that orthodox Dis- 
senters would be glad to see them 
restrained by law. And as to our 
promoting checks upon their free- 
dom, what way, except by formal 
impeachment, is there left, which 
they have not tried against us? 
Absolutely none. Whatever gross 
calumny and grosser caricature 
could do to gibbet our system, has 
been done by them, and is doing 
daily ; not, of course, for the pur- 

ose of suppressing Calvinism by 
: of all such designs we acquit 
them; but it is their object to ren- 
der it odious by representing it as 
infamous. 

It will be seen from these re- 
marks, that nothing is more foreign 
to my design, or abhorrent to my 
nature, than the promotion of civil 
restraints upon liberty of con- 
science. As an individual, I both 
question and deny the right of the 
magistrate to prescribe a single ar- 
ticle of faith, or to prosecute any 
man for any kind of scepticism. 
Christianity itself disclaims and 
despises all human coercion: the 
practice of sects is the only thing 
amenable to human tribunals, 

Influenced by such views, and 
afraid of incurring that censure, 


“* Yeknow not what spirit ye are 
of,” it will be my study to adhere 
to the authoritative command, 
“* Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour.” Now 
Unitarians are our neighbours, and, 
as such, have an unalienable right 
to all the justice expressed in the 
letter, and implied in the spirit, of 
this command. But neither the 
letter nor the spirit of the injunc- 
tion forbid bearing witness against 
a neighbour, when that witness is 
true, and the welfare of society con- 
nected with its disclosure. Indeed, 
the chief reasons which interdict 
false witness, enforce the duty of 
bearing true witness, upon all ques- 
tions of vital importance to the 
community, however that evidence 
may go against our immediate 
neighbours. It would be imperti- 
nent to divulge the foibles, or even 
the faults, of individuals, when 
these do not affect materially the 
interests of mankind; but that 
is false delicacy, yea, high treason, 
against religion, which to spare the 
feelings of the few, risks the salva- 
tion of the many, by timid and un- 
timely silence. Now, so far as the 
accumulated experience of ages is 
proof, it has been found that both 
the morality and the salvation of 
sinners, in this country at least, 
have sprung from the belief of the 
doctrines usually denominated or- 
thodox. Hitherto these have form- 
ed the grand bulwarks of that * city 
of refuge,” to which sinners have 
fled from the thraldom of vice, and 
from ‘‘ the wrath tocome.” There 
they have obtained a good hope, 
and acquired the beauties of true 
holiness. Now, the total and eter- 
nal overthrow of these bulwarks, is 
the deliberate und avowed object 
of Unitarianism : to, accomplish 
their speedy demolition, Unitarians 
are publicly embodied, and already 
embarked in the enterprize. One of 
their acknowledged champions, Mr. 
Harris, has boasted, both from the 
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pulpit and the press, that his au- 
dience has ‘‘ witnessed the fall, 
and, indeed, the total overthrow, 
of the bulwarks of Orthodoxy, once 
considered impregnable.” <‘* A 
system,” he says, ‘* which the 
united voices of reason and Scrip- 
ture, resembling the thunderings 
of Mount Sinai, shall soon consign 
to that oblivion, from which, I 
trust, it will never more emerge.” 

It is, therefore, no false witness 
to affirm that Unitarians contem- 
plate the utter annihilation of that 
religious system which has hitherto 
been the national xgis of British 
morality and safety. They boldly 
avow as much; and, that their 
forces may be concentrated and in- 
creased, their ASSOCIATIONS are 
now so planned, as to embrace 
every variety of Socinians and 
Arians. 

It is not, of course, intended to 
insinuate that this hostile alliance 
against the orthodox system is de- 
signed to lessen the sum of national 
morality, or to hinder the salvation 
of mankind. No: whatever be the 
tendency of Unitarianism, this is 
not its intention ; for it promises to 
advance the cause of piety in this 
world, and holds out the prospect 
of universal restoration in the next 
world. It is, therefore, the means 
and motives, not the practical re- 
sults of Orthodoxy, against which 
hostilities are declared. And I 
need hardly say, that words are 
the only weapons (in more than 
one sense !) employed in the war- 
fare. 

Such, then, is the exterminating 
war proclaimed by Unitarians, 
against the first principles of a sys- 
tem which for ages has been the 
creed of both establishments, and 
of all the evangelical Dissenters. 
And whether infidelity has ever at- 
tempted more than the total over- 
throw of these principles, will soon 
appear. In the mean time, it devolves 
upon me to state explicitly, that 
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Unitarians acknowledge the divine 
mission of Jesus Christ, and are (to 
use their own words) ‘ firm be- 
lievers in the evidences of revela- 
tion.” Now both these facts Deists 
utterly reject. This being the case, 
is it fair, even to look for resem- 
blances between Unitarianism and 
Infidelity ? Can these two systems 
have any actual affinity, starting, 
as they do, from points thus at anti- 
podes? However this may be, one 
thing is certain: the idea of resem- 
blance between them has become 
so prevalent, that Unitarians have 
thought it necessary to publish for- 
mal refutations of the charge. The 
walls have been placarded, the cor- 
ners of newspapers occupied, with 
advertisements of sermons printed, 
and to be preached, against this 
popular notion. Now what sect, 
besides Unitarians, would think it 
necessary to employ their cham- 
pions to refute such a charge. To 
insinuate the bare idea of resem- 
blance between Calvinism and In- 
fidelity, — between Arminianism 
and Infidelity, sounds as strangely 
as asserting ‘‘ fellowship between 
Christ and Belial,—between light 
and darkness.” ‘The charge is its 
own refutation at once; and the 
idea of replying to it, the last thing 
which the adherents, or the cham- 
pions of these systems would dream 
of. Who ever thought of return- 
ing a serious answer to Bossuet, or, 
indeed, to any of the Popish 
writers, when they affirmed that 
Protestantism and Infidelity are 
synonymous, or nearly connected ? 
The Abbé Labouderie, of Paris, has 
asserted in a recent publication, 
that ‘ all the world is now con- 
vinced that the religion of the Pro- 
testant churches is little more than 
disguised Socinianism ;” but what 
Protestant church in Britain would 
condescend to rebut this charge ? 
not one. Unitarians alone betray 
uneasiness when the characteristics 
of infidelity are charged upon their 
c2 
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system ; and the bustle they have 
made of late, instead of allaying 
suspicion, has actually confirmed 
it. 

T am fully aware that by giving 
currency to this suspicion, I expose 
myself to the backneyed charge of 
copying the Heathen, who accused 
the primitive Christians of Atheism. 
Indeed, Mr. Aspland has already 
appealed to this fact, and congra- 
tulated the Unitarians, that they 
are suffering reproach in good com- 
pany. In one sense, however, the 
appeal is most unfortunate ; for the 
primitive Christians were avowed 
Atheists, in the sense in which their 
ACCUSERS applied the term, The 
Heathen meant by it, the denial of 
the existence of their gods: and, 
most certainly, the Christians did 
deny this, and embraced martyr- 
dom rather than admit the bare 
idea of such divinities. Now, 
sceptical as | imagine Unitarians 
to be, I do give them credit for be- 
lieving more of the Bible than the 
primitive Christians believed of Pa- 
gan mythology. 

Let us now compare Unitarianism 
and Deism. And that 1 may not mis- 
representeither system, | shall con- 
fine myself to acknowledged di- 
gests of both, and use only the ex- 
press vords of their respective 
adherents. In regard to Deism, 
it is not much known as a system ; 
because Deists, in this country at 
least, have never been formally or- 
ganized as a religious body. It is, 
therefore, difficult to fix upon any 
document which may be fairly con- 
sidered as their authorized creed, 
There is, however, one instance in 
the history of English Deism, in 
which they did issue a confession 
of their faith. I refer to the pe- 
riod of Warburton’s Controversy 
on the Divine Legation of Moses. 
That work, his Lordship says, wus 
written for their use; and, accord- 
ingly, it is dedicated to the Frer- 
THINKERS, Soon after its appear- 


ance, an answer was published by 
a society of gentlemen, who begin 
thus: ‘* We, the Deists and Free- 
thinkers of Great Britain,” &c. 
‘Towards the close of this elaborate 
answer, they give what they call, 
‘* The five Articles of the Religion 
of God and Nature ;” and quote, 
with unqualified approbation, the 
opinion of Lord Herbert upon these 
articles, They are as follows: 

“1. The Deists believe that 
there is one supreme God and Fa- 
ther of all things. 

«© 2, That all worship and ador- 
ation ought to terminate in this one 
God. 

“3. That the love and pursuit 
of truth and virtue is the chief and 
only essential part of this accepta- 
ble and rewardable worship. 

‘4. That deep contrition and 
sorrow for our sins, and aberrations 
from truth and virtue, with a sin- 
cere repentance and reformation 
after such sins, is the true propi- 
tiation for sin, or the means of re- 
conciling sinners unto God. 

‘« 5, That God, as the wise and 
righteous Judge and Governor of 
the world, will certainly reward 
virtue, and punish vice, both here 
and hereafter.” 

** This,” they say, ‘‘ is the true 
universal religion which God has 
established ; the revelation of which 
he has given in Nature and Provyi- 
dence to all mankind.” Now, if 
this be Deism, well might Dr, 
Priestley say of Jefferson, the 
Deistical President, “ If he be an 
unbeliever, he cannot be very far 
from us; and I hope he is in the 
way to be not only almost, but al- 
together what we are.” It would 
be a mere waste of time and space, 
to prove that these articles form the 
very substance of Unitarianism. 
It adds nothing material to them 
but the divine mission of Christ: 
and as that, according to Unita- 
rianism, taught little or nothing 
more than these articles, Deists 
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cannot be very great losers by re- 
jecting it, in its Unitarian form. 
But it will be asked, and justly, 
who have done more or better than 
Unitarians in defending the fact of 
a divine revelation against Deists ? 
Is it not then absurd to insinuate a 
resemblance ? Unhappily it is not ; 


ON PEACE 


IT is impossible to estimate fully 
the indirect advantages that have 
resulted to the church and the 
world, from the missionary efforts 
of the present age, or to calculate 
the obligations the whole human 
race are under to those great and 
good men with whom those exer- 
tions originated. The influence 
those efforts have already, in the 
sort space of less than half a cen- 
tury, exerted on society through- 
out the civilized and barbarous 
world, is amazing. The change 
wrought by them in the prevailing 
opinions and feelings of men, is 
cheering as it is great; for its uni- 
form progress has been from worse 
to better. Knowledge has been 
obtained and diffused, liberal and 
enlightened views have been pro- 
moted, humane and_ benevolent 
exertion has been called forth to 
an extent unexampled in former 
ages. This change in opinion and 
feeling is naturally extending it- 
self to the various institutions of 
society. Upon these it has com- 
menced a process of amelioration, 
which promises a cure for evils 
that have for ages retarded the im- 
provement, and blighted the hap- 
piness of man. 

Nothing can be more natural 
than that those who have entered 
with ardent and enlightened zeal 
into the great undertaking of evan- 
gelizing the world, should turn 
their earnest and delighted atten- 
tion to the effects on human so- 
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for, in our world, extremes often 
meet. The old Fatalists held, that 
destiny could not be controlled nor 
changed, and yet sacrificed to avert 
it, whenever its omens were disa- 
greeable to them! Verd. sat. sap. 
Dalston. R. P. 


SOCIETIES. 


ciety of the spread of pure Chris- 
tianity. They perceived that, 
while they realized their grand aim 
of ** bringing many sons to glory,” 
of conducting to heaven uanum- 
bered precious benighted souls, 
the same divine religion, while 
guiding them to that blessedness, 
and preparing them for it, would 
scatter in their path through this 
imperfect world, a thousand bene- 
fits and blessings. The immediate 
effect of the religion of Christ is 
on human character: the neces- 
sary result of that effect, an im- 
provement of all human institu. 
tions, an increase of human happi- 
ness; because the institutions and 
happiness of man are regulated 
and determined by his character 
—they are its results. The la- 
bours and experience of mission- 
aries have discovered and exhibit- 
ed, in the most convincing manner, 
the impossibility that man should 
be happy in this world in the ab- 
sence of the benign and blessed 
light of the Bible. They have 
proved how miserable is the dark- 
ness of the human mind, where 
Bible truth is unknown, and how 
wretched the consequences of that 
darkness upon the character, the 
institutions, and the happiness of 
human society ; how impossible 
it is that men should be enlighten- 
ed and wise, humane and free, 
peaceful and happy, without the 
guiding and elevating influence of 
the sacred truths of revelation. 
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They have brought into clear view 
the affecting miseries, impurities, 
and suflerings ever attendant on 
idolatry, in all its endless forms. 
They have made it apparent that 
the follies and the passions of men 
admit of no effectual control or 
eure, but that supplied by the 
truth and power of the gospel ; 
and that system of religion pro- 
duced by man’s vain and corrupt 
imagination, far from promoting 
his purity or happiness, do but 
give scope and energy to his 
wicked nature, in working out its 
natural results, mischief and mi- 
sery. But happily the reports and 
writings of our missionaries have 
exhibited this truth not in a nega- 
tive form only. Their successes, 
necessarily limited and incipient 
as yet, have taught us the eflicacy 
of the gospel, when received in its 
truth and power, to produce an 
immediate amelioration in the con- 
dition of man, at whatever point 
of ignorance, brutality, and degra- 
dation it may find him. ‘They 
have taught us, what indeed we 
hardly needed the illustration of 
facts to make evident, that true 
Christianity is essentially the im- 
provement, the elevation of man, 
that he cannot understand the 
truths, imbibe the spirit, and prac- 
tise the precepts of the gospel, 
without attaining the essential 
principles of true civilization, 
which will not fail to develop 
themselves in growing intelligence 
and industry, humanity and de- 
corum, every personal, social, pub- 
lic virtue. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more 
apparent than that, in order to the 
attainment of these results, it is 
pure Christianity we must spread 
through the world. Not Chris- 
tianity obscured and debased by 
admixtures of human errors and 
corruptions ; not Christianity ac- 
commodated to human policy and 
passion; not Christianity pervert- 


ed to sanctiow the very vices it 
was designed to correct and sub- 
due ; but the genuine, pure, sa- 
cred Christianity of the New Tes-. 
tament, of Christ and his apostles. 
Now there is this happy circum- 
stance attending the recent at- 
tempts to diffuse the gospel, that 
they have tended to restore or pre- 
serve its purity. The same zeal 
for religion that has prompted 
Christians to labour for its spread, 
has also influenced them to follow 
after a clear perception of its 
truths, its character, and its spirit. 
Nor is any thing more delightful 
to a reflecting mind than to per- 
ceive, that it is essential vital 
Christianity which missionaries of 
all denominations are now labour- 
ing to diffuse through the world. 
There are, however, two points on 
which every philanthropist will be 
especially concerned to see, at this 
juncture of the world’s history, 
Christianity thoroughly appreciat- 
ed and understood. They are 
points not so immediately con- 
nected with the salvation of the 
soul, as with the social happiness 
and improvement of the human fa- 
mily. These points are govern- 
ment and war. What is the ge- 
nius and spirit, what the doctrine 
and requirement of the religion of 
Christ, in reference to these two 
great subjects, so vitally connect- 
ed with the harmony and — 
ness of man in the scene of his 
present abode. On the former of 
these interesting subjects little will 
now be said. Let it suffice to ob- 
serve, that the world is ruled by 
opinion. Christianity, by purify- 
ing, correcting, elevatmg public 
opinion, cannot but work an ame- 
liorating process on the govern- 
ments of the world. The liberty of 
the press, the universal circulation 
of the Bible, the general education 
of all classes of men, will give at 
once power and truth to the public 
vuice; and the forms and mea- 
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sures of civil governments must be 
adapted to the general state of 
opinion and feeling among man- 


kind, It is genuine Christianity 
alone that can imbue those opi- 
nions and feelings with the mode- 
ration, the benevolence, the jus- 
tice, without which the mischievous 
tendency of public opinion will be 
in exact proportion to its power. 
Yet the calm, the Christian ob- 
server of the world cannot read the 
records of its history, without a 
deep sense of the miseries which 
mankind have endured at the 
hands of their governments. How 
rarely, indeed, have governments 
been conducted on beneficent and 
just principles! How rarely have 
those in whose hands have been 
intrusted the power, the duties, the 
responsibilities of government, 
conducted these measures with a 
direct and simple view to the wel- 
fare of their subjects! Placed in 
circumstances where all the strong- 
est and most pernicious of the pas- 
sions of man are most flattered, 
and have freest scope for indul- 
gence, it is no wonder that rulers 
have pursued the objects of per- 
sonal, selfish ambition, through a 
career, staining their own charac- 
ters with crime, inflicting endless 
miseries and horrors on their un- 
offending subjects. Cheering, in- 
deed, is the prospect that public 
opinion seems to be assuming the 
power and the disposition to check 
these wasting evils, under which 
the world has for so many ages 
suffered and groaned. But pure 
religion will, we hope, in its pro- 
gress, ere long penetrate into pa- 
laces, and cabinets, and Parlia- 
ments. We hope the time is not 
distant when a statesman will 
think it no disgrace to be known 
as a man of prayer, who conducts 
the affairs of a nation in the fear 
of God, as the principle of his 
conduct, in dependence on the 
providence of God, as the ground 
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of his best hopes of the success of 
his measures : when a speaker on 
great national and moral questions 
will feel it his honour in open de- 
bate to make it appear that he 
understands the principles of the 
Bible in their application to pub- 
lic interests and public duties, 
and is not afraid to draw argu- 
ments, and derive wisdom, from 
that high and holy source; when, 
in a word, monarchs, and minis- 
ters, and legislators will discharge 
their sacred public duties in the 
wise, benevolent, peaceful spirit 
of our holy religion. They will 
then, indeed, become benefactors 
and blessings, the guides, the 
lights, the conservators of the 
world, 

In the mean while, let it be 
thoroughly understood that while 
Christianity enjoins on subjects 
quietness and obedience, gives no 
sanction to tumultuous, violent op- 
position to governments; can ne- 
ver be appealed to as the patron 
of faction, or of the spirit of tus. 
restless discontent, yet is it no 
friend to tyranny, slavery, ambi- 
tion, and bloodshed. If it re- 
quires the subject to be submis- 
sive, its letter and its spirit equally 
require that the governor should 
be beneficent and just, the institu- 
tions of a state wise and liberal, 
protecting freedom, and diffusing 
happiness. It was never designed 
to be the instrument and sanction 
of oppression, the basis of mono- 
poly, the medium of peculiar ho- 
nours and emoluments to some, 
disadvantages and disabilities to 
others, determined by no other 
rule or cause than somewhat vary- 
ing interpretations of its sacred 
truths and forms. He must have 
an unworthy idea, indeed, of 
Christ and his gospel, who can 
imagine that glorious person intro- 
duced his benign religion into the 
world for such purposes as these. 
For many and dreary ages this 
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sacred religion has indeed been 
misunderstood, abused, and per- 
verted. Wicked and designing 
men, interested and ignorant men, 
have made it subservient to their 
own selfish purposes at an expense 
to mankind of darkness and mi- 
sery, bloodshed and wretchedness, 
that can never be calculated or 
atoned for. Let but its true cha- 
racter be generally understood, its 
true spirit be generally imbibed, 
and the sun in all his daily and 
annual revolutions will look down 
on a scene of harmony and happi- 
ness, the delighted spectator and 
witness of the glorious triumphs of 
the everlasting gospel. When 
Christian governors shall rule over 
Christian people in the spirit of 
Christianity, then the religion of 
Jesus will exhibit its triumphs on 
earth as a prelude to its nobler 
triumphs in heaven. All nations 
will then be blessed in Jesus, all 
nations will then call him blessed. 
But war,—what says Chris- 
tianity of war? Does it give its 
sanction to that dreadful work of 
mutual destruction? Are the dis- 
ciples of the meek and suffering 
Jesus permitted to adopt, as their 
profession, and to pursue as their 
occupation, that trade in the death 
and sufferings of their fellow-men ? 
Or is not the final extinction of 
war to be numbered among the 
blessed and peaceful triumphs of 
the gospel? among the fairest 
fruits of that harvest of blessings 
with which it will crown the au- 
tumn of the world? These are in- 
quiries deserving the gravest con- 
sideration of every follower of 
Christ, every well-wisher to man- 
kind. To promote the considera- 
tion of these important inquiries, 
to arrive at, and to circulate, just 
conclusions in respect to them, is 
the praise-worthy object of peace 
societies. Are, then, these so- 
cieties aiming at a laudable object, 
and, as calculated to promote that 
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excellent purpose, are they de- 
serving the support of enlightened 
Christians ? 

That they are aiming at an ex- 
cellent object, can admit of no 
doubt. Every tongue can be elo- 
quent in depicting the horrors and 
miseries of war. Its effects on hu- 
man happiness are so disastrous, 
that the simplest mention of them 
is a tale to harrow up the soul. 
The field of battle, with all its 
horrors, exhibits but the smallest 
part of the miseries inflicted by 
war, not merely on the abodes and 
scenes of peaceful industry, but 
even on the soldier himself. While 
the entire destruction of life and 
property which it occasions, is 
but introductory to a thousand 
other less obvious, but not less 
real and'‘fatal, evils entailed on 
human society in the excitement 
of malignant passions, the misdi- 
rection of the energy and policy of 
states, the interruption of every 
benevolent attempt to ameliorate 
the condition of the human family. 
Whoever, therefore, lifts his warn- 
ing voice against the madness and 
wickedness of war, is, in design, a 
benefactor of his species. His wise 
admonitions may be unheeded or 
despised, but what was in his heart 
was well. And, indeed, his labour 
may not have been so completely 
lost as he himself, or careless ob- 
servers, may have imagined. The 
seed may in some instances, though 
few, have fallen on genial soil, 
and may have contributed to pre- 
serve unbroken the succession of 
those who in secret have sighed 
over the wickedness and folly of 
pouring out human blood like wa- 
ter, on every suitable occasion 
have raised the voice of an honest 
and earnest testimony against it. 
And itis a cheering consideration, 
eminently calculated to sustain 
and encourage every sincere and 
benevolent advocate of forgotten, 
or neglected, or despised truths, 
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that a testimony in behalf of such 
points of truth is rarely borne in 
vain. The leaven of truth works 
often silently and slowly, but al- 
ways surely. ‘Truth sometimes 
seems completely obscured by 
clouds of errors, eagerly embraced 
and upheld, because favourable to 
the passions and interests of men ; 
but its rays gradually, though at 
first feebly, penetrate the mass, 
and its light advances, shining 
more and more to the open day. 
The arguments and testimony of 
unheeded witnesses generate those 
first feeble rays, by which the 
work of dispersing the dismal 
gloom is commenced, 

But as the object of the Peace 
Societies is so evidently good, is 
the plan they adopt for the accom- 
plishment of their design equally 
entitled to commendation? Their 
means appear indeed quite unex- 
ceptionable. They consist simply 
of association and discussion, The 
union of those interested in this 
truly Christian cause, the promo- 
tion of peace, and the circulation 
of their opinions, chiefly through 
the medium of the press, yet not 
rejecting the efficient aid for the 
_ spread and publicity of important 
principles afforded by public 
meetings. 

Of the former branch of the 
means employed by the Peace 
Societies, the union and associa- 
tion of the wise and good for the 
promotion of a common object of 
Christian benevolence, it is impos- 
sible to speak in terms of com- 
mendation too warm and glowing. 
The present age is blessed with 
numerous instances of that hal- 
lowed combination ; and there is 
scarce a scene or a kind of misery 
throughout the entire world that 
does not exhibit the fruits of its 
active and efficient agency. It is 
needless now, except for the pur- 
pose of pleasurable congratulation, 
to point out the advantages of 
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united over solitary effort. The 
power that union imparts ; the im- 
pulse it affords; the encourage- 
ment and pleasure it yields; the 
perpetuity it ensures in works of 
benevolence, are now well under- 
stood : and may the sacred prin- 
ciple never be lost sight of, may it 
never cease to be acted on! There 
is something in it peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the efforts of the friends 
of peace. For the accomplish- 
ment of their own object, and for 
the encouragement of their own 
minds, it was peculiarly desirable 
that the numbers of those enter- 
taining principles and desirous for 
their propagation, should be 
brought out to view. Aud cheer- 
ing, it is to witness the great and 
growing numbers of those thought- 
ful minds, in various parts of the 
world, who are impressed with a 
conviction that it is their duty, not 
merely to disapprove of war, but 
to labour for its prevention, its ex- 
tinction; while it is evident we 
could never have allowed our- 
selves to hope there were so many 
entertaining those truly Christian 
sentiments, much less could we 
have ascertained and known them 
as our coadjutors in this cause of 
mercy, had not Peace Societies 
drawn them into union, and exhi- 
bited them to one another and the 
world as the friends of peace. 

The other and principal means, 
for the promotion of which the for- 
mer exists, is the circulation, in 
the form of tracts, of the sentiments 
on the subject of war, entertained 
by the members of Peace Socie- 
ties, exhibiting an open challenge 
to discussion, than which nothing 
could more effectually promote 
their object. The spread of truth 
and knowledge is the true instru- 
ment for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of mankind. Next to the pul- 
pit, and in some cases even before 
the pulpit, the press is the most 
effectual medium for a spread of 
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of intellectual and moral light. 
Through the press these Peace 
Societies make their gentle, so- 
lemn, earnest appeal to men and 
Christians. By this means they 
endeavour to exhibit the true spi- 
rit of Christianity to all their bre- 
thren. And if ever war is to 
cease,—the angry passions in 
which it originates to be subdued 
and curbed,—its pomps and glo- 
ries to be despised,—its crimes to 
be committed, its miseries to be 
inflicted no more,—that last and 
noblest of the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity over the miseries of human 
society, will be achieved by the 
calm power of mild and beneficent 
truth. When Jesus shall thus sit 
and reign over the harmonized na- 
tions of the earth, the sceptre that 
shall grace the hand and maintain 
the sway of that great Prince of 
Peace, will be the book of God 
shining in its own light, and dif- 
fusing its own spirit. We have no 
means but truth addressed to the 
reason and conscience of mankind 
for putting an end to violence and 
bloodshed. The weapons of force, 
the terrors of cruelty, have often 
been employed to suppress truth, 
and have too often been so far 
successful, as to retard her bright 
and benignant career; but in the 
final issue of that contest between 
these two hostile powers, of which 
this world has been the theatre, 
and mankind the active agents, 
the cause of truth, strong in its in- 
herent excellence, and espoused 
by heaven, shall win the day; and 
one of its fairest triumphs will be, 
that the nations will learn the art 
of war no more, because the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord. The sword can never 
destroy truth, but truth will at last 
destroy the sword. 

But, it will be inquired, are the 
representations of the doctrine of 
Christianity, in respect of war, 
given by Peace Societies, correct ? 


Societies. [Jan 
Have not the amiable and zealous 
friends of peace affirmed too much, 
and adopted so ultra a sentiment 
on this subject, as to have over- 
shot their mark, and to have im- 
peded, if they have not entirely 
defeated, their own purpose? 
Have they not prevented numbers 
from joining their ranks, whose 
opinions, though strongly opposed 
to war, will hardly allow them to 
believe that the New Testament 
contains a positive prohibition of 
war, either expressed or implied ? 
Of course it is not possible to dis- 
cuss this point fully and satisfac- 
torily, without reviewing the en- 
tire subject; and that cannot now 
be attempted. But the amiable 
and pious individuals who enter- 
tain this sentiment; who have a 
Christian horror of war; who be- 
lieve that nine-tenths of all the 
wars the world ever witnessed 
have been unnecessary, and there- 
fore wicked and hateful; who re- 
gard the religion of Christ as so 
strongly discountenancing war and 
the warlike spirit, that it goes 
every length short of a positive, 
universal prohibition, and would 
sanction it but on one of those ex- 
treme and hardly imaginable cases 
of necessity, which have scarcely 
ever occurred ; these excellent 
persons would do well to consider 
whether they are not bound in 
duty to take some active and de- 
cided measures to express their 
sentiments, and to give them all 
the influence possible on the public 
mind. If they are unable to join 
the Peace Societies, as at present 
constituted, and to concur in the 
sentiments they at present main- 
tain, ought not they to unite and 
pursue the common object accord- 
ing to their own views of the exact 
truth, and the wisest means? 
Ought they to hide the mild and 
healing light of their pacific views 
under a bushel? Is it not so 
blessed and needful a good to 
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diffuse a peaceful spirit through- 
out the world, as to demand most 
urgently the vigorous co-operation 
of every friend of so blessed and 
heavenly an object? The writer of 
these lines will not offer a decided 
opinion whether the Peace So- 
cieties have or have not adopted 
an opinion on this subject which 
cannot be maintained by an ap- 
peal to the New Testament; but 
this he has no hesitation in affirm- 
ing, they are right in the spirit, 
even if they have erred in the let- 
ter. The religion of Christ is a 
religion of peace and love. That 
is the spirit it breathes and incul- 
cates. It can never have its due 
effect on individual character or 
public good, but as it is regarded, 
felt, and enforced in that view of 
its character and design. Now 
that this most distinguishing fea- 
ture of its excellence should have 
been so little observed and dwelt 
upon, has tended, more than any 
other cause, to obscure its lustre, 
to limit its progress, and to en- 
feeble its influence. Genuine 
Christianity was lost during the 
dark ages. It was but imperfectly 
recovered at the Reformation. It 
is not yet perfectly restored. And 
nothing is at this day more neces- 
sary to its complete re-appearance 
in its primitive beauty among 
evangelical Christians, than a 
thorough perception of its mild 
and amiable morality, of its gen- 
tle, harmonizing influence on the 
heart of every genuine disciple, 
and therefore on the entire struc- 
ture and intercourse of Christian 
society, 

The ministers of religion may be 
respectfully appealed to on this 
interesting subject. It is not of 
course to be expected or desired, 
that they should make the affairs 
of nations a subject of frequent 
discussion. That would be to de- 
secrate the pulpit. Nothing can 
proceed from the sacred desk more 
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unseemly, more mischievous, than 
political discourses, tinged, as 
they almost certainly will be, with 
party opinions and party passions. 
But to spéak with pity and horror 
of wasting wars, can never con- 
duct a minister upon this perilous 
ground. ‘To point out how the 
gospel was designed to establish 
among nations the reign of wisdom 
and justice, peace and love; and 
to put an end to injustice, ambi- 
tion, violence, were indeed to em- 
ploy the influence of the pulpit for 
a most legitimate object; to preach 
the same gospel in the same spirit 
in which angels announced it, 
‘** Peace on earth.” Most appro- 
priate occasions will often invite a 
Christian minister to express these 
sentiments. They will be most 
naturally afforded by many of the 
topics which, if he do not discuss, 
the servant of Christ will be sadly 
defective in ‘* making full proof of 
his ministry.” It is, indeed, 
pleasing to observe some names 


justly of great weight in the dis- 


senting churches, associated with 
the proceedings of societies for the 
promotion of universal peace. Yet 
they are at present comparatively 
few. Every lover of his species, 
every lover of his religion, must 
earnestly desire to see the numbers 
multiplied a hundred fold, of those 
teachers of the religion of Christ, 
who shall stand forward as the ad- 
vocates of peace, either in con- 
nexion with societies already esta- 
blished, or in promoting other 
plans calculated effectually to fa- 
cilitate the accomplishment of this 
blessed object. 

Some may doubt whether Chris- 
tianity will ever put an end to 
war. And, indeed, such a doubt is 
not destitute of plausible defence. 
When it is argued that, hitherto, 
the professors of the religion of 
Jesus, so far from hating war, and 
dwelling in peace, have equalled, 
if not surpassed, pagan nations in 
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the extent, duration, and blood- 
shed of their wars; when it is 
Preiss that this sacred religion 

as been itself made the subject 
of fierce contentions and bloody 
wars; and that this religion has 
been appealed to as sanctioning 
the most barbarous conflicts; we 
cannot be surprised to hear the 
inquiry urged, Where is the proof 
that the religion of Christ is des- 
tined to calm the angry elements 
of strife?—how can it be main- 
tained that she entered our world 
bearing the olive branch? It is 
not necessary, by a single ob- 
servation, to assist the intelligent 
reader in answering these in- 
quiries; but it may be useful to 
ground on them this remark—the 
religion of Jesus will never put an 
end to war, but as it is recognized 
and felt to be a religion of peace. 
We may spread the forms of our 
religion, and the doctrines of our 
religion, but if we do not, at the 
same time, diffuse the spirit of our 
religion, its forms and doctrines will 
only give a new direction to jarring 

assions, and afford a new subject 
or angry, and even bloody conten- 
tion. Our ministers at home must 
preach the gospel, as the gospel 
of peace; our missionaries abroad 
must yrpeane the gospel, as the 
gospel of peace ; the writers whose 
sentiments have a powerful influ- 
ence on the public mind, must con- 
stantly exhibit the gospel, as the 
gospel of peace; all serious Chris- 
tians must thoroughly imbibe the 
opinion, that an angry, contentious 
spirit, is just as inconsistent with 
real religion, as an immoral life; 
all who think seriously on the great 
themes of religion, must be directed 
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to regard it as one of their most 
necessary and fundamental prin- 
ciples, that the religion of Christ 
was designed to make men like 
Christ in patience, forbearance, 
and gentleness;—it is thus, and 
thus only, that the leaven of 
peaceful Christianity, diffusing 
itself through the minds of men, 
can ever bring them to look on 
war with astonishment, as the 
greatest of follies; with grief, as 
the greatest of miseries; with 
shame and detestation, as the 
greatest of crimes—unless, indeed, 
they can imagine a case wherein 
the gospel would sanction it; a 
case in which a greater evil, if a 
greater there can be, would be 
averted by it. ‘The martial spirit 
is the spirit of human nature, the 
spirit which our fallen nature pro- 
duces and admires. The gospel 
comes to cast out the evil spirit, 
and to infuse its own mild and 
beneficent temper into the bosom 
it has humbled and softened; to 
make man the friend of man; not 
to break, but to fulfil that royal 
law, which says, ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all 
thy soul, and thy neighbour as 
thyself.” 

Gentlemen, if these few remarks 
should inspire with the spirit of 
peace, the bosom of a single 
reader of your valuable work, or, 
in a single instance, awaken into 
new energy and fervour that hea- 
venly temper possessed, as I 
doubt not it is, by many of your 
readers, it will abundantly repay 
the labour of 

Your humble correspondent, 

Paciricus. 





ON THE SOURCES OF DISSENTING HISTORY. 


To the Editors.—Tuek paucity of of your readers who have any 
materials for dissenting history is, 
I doubt not, acutely felt by those 


veneration for the worthies of old 
time, and who turn with eagerness 
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from the insipidity and level uni- 
formity of modern memoirs to the 
records of those ages when the 
pulsation of inte!lect was stronger, 
and its operation more vigorous 
and durable than the artificial 
process of modern education will 
suffer us to hope for. Excepting 
the volumes of Calamy, Neal, 
Brookes, and Wilson, where, as 
in the sarcophagi of nonconfor- 
mity, the illustrious dead are 
embalmed, scarcely a memorial is 
left of our forefathers, or if some 
solitary record have escaped the 
ravages of time, it lies like the 
inscriptions of classic Greece and 
Rome, in the museum of the cu- 
rious, and tends rather to foster 
the selfishness of a perverted bi- 
bliomania, than to confer any 
public benefit on mankind in gene- 
ral, or on the interests of dissenters 
in particular, The pages of our 
monthly miscellanies have . hap- 
pily preserved the memory of some 
of these worthies. In particular, 
the Protestant Dissenters’ Maga- 
zine was entitled to great praise 
on this account, and your own has 
been inferior to none. I have 
ever looked on these tablets as 
the safeguard of your pages; the 
very relics of ancient saints, whose 
shrines are to defend you from 
ruin and oblivion. But while I 
cordially thank you for what you 
have done in rescuing from un- 
deserved forgetfulness the memory 
of our fathers, suffer me to say, 
much—very much, is yet undone, 
and much may be done. Whilst 
I heartily lament that so few ac- 
cessible documents of ancient non- 
conformity are preserved, I must 
not be understood as stating that 
no means yet remain of filling up 
the chasm: I believe, on the con- 
trary, that by a very little sacrifice 
of Fyrom taste to public good, 
and no dissenter—no liberal con- 
scientious dissenter—would refuse 
the test, a mass of materials might 
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be procured which would embody, 
in one collection, the now scattered 
fragments of dissenting history, and 
be a nucleus for some future annalist 
on which he might wind the thread 
of events as time prepares them 
to his hand. The sources of in- 
formation to which I allude are 
the funeral sermons which were 
so generally published by the old 
dissenters on the decease of emi- 
nent persons, either ministers or 
laics. It is inconceivable to what 
a mass they amount when viewed 
together ; and when it is remem- 
bered that their insignificant size, 
and the subject on which they are 
written, make them uninteresting 
to most persons, your readers will 
easily believe that rapacious 
cheesemongers and thrifty fruite- 
rers are daily diminishing their 
numbers, at such a prodigious 
ratio, that except the ravage be 
immediately stopped, this act of 
oblivion will be as fatal to the 
memory, as the act of ejection was 
to the persons of the two thousand 
confessors. I, who watch over 
these mutilators of literature with 
the jealousy of an inquisitor, have 
snatched many of these unosten- 
tatious pamphlets from ruin, and 
possess at least twenty goodly oc- 
tavo volumes, almost exclusively 
consisting of such materials, each 
volume containing, on the average, 
about fifteen funeral sermons. No 
doubt that many other dissenting 
bookworms have an equal, or even 
greater, quantity. Few ministers 
whose libraries I am acquainted 
with, are entirely destitute of 
them, either in single tracts, or 
bound up with other pieces. 
Now, Gentlemen, if these pam- 
phlets were all entrusted to ene 
person well acquainted with the 
subject, with permission to ex- 
tract from them as many sermons 
as were needful to the design, the 
duplicates being returned to their 
original owner or sold to defray 
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the binding of a complete set, 
there can be no doubt that such 
a body of nonconformist history 
might be obtained as would be 
a creditable addition to the library 
of some one. of our academies, 
and bea lasting benefit to history. 
I am very sanguine in the belief 
that if this design were universally 
acted upon, the dissenting auti- 
quarian would no longer have the 
mortification of turning over in 
vain all the sources of informa- 
tion he possesses in search of 
the private history, or sometimes 
even of the name, of some an- 
cient dissenting worthy, whose in- 
structive page he has incidentally 
met with, and from which he has 
derived improvement. Permit me 
also to say, that if this plan meet 
with any attention on the part of 
your readers, and if it be deemed 
eligible to act upon it, if no fitter 
person offer his services to arrange 
and complete this compilation of 
dissenting elegiastics, I will cheer- 
fully undertake the task, or afford 
every aid to any one who may be 
thought more eligible. I may 
venture also to add, that the three 
orders of dissenters are equally 
interested in this design, as funeral 
sermons occur as commonly for 
members of the Presbyterian and 
Baptist denominations, as for those 
of our own body. I know not 
how I can more properly conclude 
this letter, than by laying before 
you a list of those funeral sermons 
for dissenters which have come 
under my notice, either by pos- 
session, or by meeting a reference 
to them in reading, from which 
your readers will have an oppor- 
tunity of judging how great a por- 
tion of dissenting history this de- 
sign would embrace, and, I doubt 
not that this list, ample as it is, 
is susceptible of much addition 
from my own memoranda, if I 
thought it needful to make a dili- 
gent search into my sources of in- 





formation, and of incalculably 
more from the matured know- 
ledge of others. Let me premise, 
that this list is confined to the 
period between 1650 and 1750, 
with very few exceptions. Many 
of these sermons relate to persons 
of whom there is no other existing 
record; and, in most instances, 
contain a short biographical me- 
moir. Those written by Baxter, 
as being well known to most 
readers, and many of those which 
are quoted at length by Calamy, 
or by Wilson, in his account of 
the Churches in London, are not 
mentioned here. 


For By 
John Owen....cccccceees David Carkson. 
John Howe.. John Spademan. 







Peter Vinck 
Mrs, E. Sampson 
Matthew Mead.. 
Richard Adams... 
Richard Fairclough os 
Margaret Baxter ........ i 








Judith Hammond........ 

William Bates .......... : 

Thomas Risley.......... Charles Qwen. 
Gwalter Rosewell........ Thomas Case. 
Mrs. Browne .......e000 Ditto. 

Kingsmill Lucy.......... Ditto. 

Elizabeth Scott.......... Ditto. 

Darcy Wyvill, Esq....... Ditto. 

Samuel Beston.......... Edmund Calamy. 
Earl of Warwick........ Ditto, 

Simeon Ashe............ Ditto. 
Christopher Fowler...... William Cooper. 
Elizabeth Nicole........ Thomas Lye. 
John Wells........cceee- Thomas Watson. 
Christopher Love........ Thomas Manton. 
Henry Hurst ........ +-.-Richard Adams. 
Richard Vines. .........- Thomas Jacomb. 
William Whittaker...... Ditto. 

Matthew Martin......... Ditto. 

Thomas Brand .......... Samuel Annesley, 
Samuel Annesley........ Daniel Williams. 
Ralph Venning.......... Robert Bragg. 
Thomas Doolittle........ Daniel Williams. 
Stephen Charnock ...... John Johnson. 
Francis Fuller .......... Jeremiah White. 
Francis Johnson ........ —— Lloyd. 
Edward West .......... Thomas Cole. 
Elizabeth Wilkinson ....Edmund Stanton. 
Henry Cornish .........- John Olyffe. 
Thomas Cawton ........ Nathaniei Vincent. 
Thomas Hill .......+.+.. Anthony Tuckney. 
—— Ashurst.........-.- Read. 
Richard Comyns........ Jeremy Smith. 
Nathaniel Vincent ...... Nathaniel Taylor. 
James Janeway..... .-. Nathaniel Vincent. 
Richard Lawrence. itto. 










G. Baker. ....... e 
Martha Thompson. Ditto. 
Samuel Clarke . Samuel Cox. 


Thomas Harriso 
Joho Bruen ... 
Timothy Manlov 
Colonel Rolle. 
John Faldo... 
Philip Harris, 
John Quicke..... 
hhichard Steele.. 





‘Daniel Williams. 
George Hammond, 


[Jan. 
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For By 
Mr. Butler ........+.....Philip Lamb. 
Sarah Lye .......... «++ Ditto. 
John Gouid....... eeesses Ditto. 
John Warren..........-- Henry Lukin. 
John Bailey ............ Increase Mather. 
Walter Marshall. ........ Samuel Tomlyns. 


Richard Moor .... 
Noah Webb .. 
Miss Bedford... 


. Ditto. 
-Daniel Burgess. 
«-James Bedford. 









Richard Chantrey........ Samuel Shaw. 
Johu Collings............ Martin Finch. 
Matt. Silvester..........Edimund Calamy. 
Samuel Stevens ........ Ditto. 
Elizabeth Williams...... Ditto, 

Frances Lewis .......... Ditto, 

Michael Watts.......... Ditto. 

John Sheffield .......... Ditto. 

Joseph Bennett.......... Ditto. 

John Mottershead........ Ditto. 
Timothy Cruso .......... Matthew Mead. 
Thomas Rosewell........ Ditto. 

Lady Howard .......... Jobn Collings. 
Mary Simpson.......... Ditto. 

Thomas Slaney.......... John Horne. 
Henry Neale. Ditto. 

Wiiliam Coney.......... Ditto. 

Andrew Perne..........Samnel Ainsworth. 
Francis Pierrepoint...... John Whitlock. 
John Whitlock .......... —— Barrett 
Wm. Reynolds .......... Ditto. 







Hamtry Walcot.. 


«Thomas Froysell. 
Sir Robert Harley 


- Ditto. 








Joseph Allein....... -.-George Newton. 

Lady Farewell ........-++ Ditto. 

John Nott .......06-0 

Matthew Newcomen ses -John Fairfax. 

Isaac Hubbard .......... Robert Gouge. 
Reynolds ........0. Samuel Slater. 


—— Fincher .... ++. Ditto. 


++ Ditto. 






Thomas Vincent 


John Oakes..... seeeeeees Ditto. 

Migs DRY scocccccccccccce Ditto. 

Mary Perry ....... +++++Robert Franklin. 
Elizabeth aged cadens Henry Godman. 
John Grayle .......c.00 Homfry Chambers. 
Edward Prime........ oe Robert Ferne. 





Ignatius Jourdain 
Sir Nath. Bernadiston,...Samuel Fairclough. 





Mrs. Brettergh.......... Uncertain. 
Henry Geering..........Johu Shower. 
Mrs. Papillon............ Ditto, 

Mrs. Bernardiston ...... Ditto. 
William Spurstowe...... Simeon Ashe. 





Jeremy Whittaker ...... Ditto. 
Ralph Robinson ........Ditto. 
Robert Stronge...-...... Ditto, 
Thomas Gataker ........Ditio, 
Richard Vines ..........Ditto. 












William Hill............Thomas Lye. 
Colonel Rainsborough....Thomas Brookes. 
Mrs, Mar. Randal . - Ditto. 

Mrs. Mary Biake.. - Ditto. 

Mr. Jessop ........- +.++-leaae Loeffs. 
Colonel Underwood......George Cockain. 


Robert Wilson, Esq.... 
—— Hodges, Esq........ Thomas Watson. 
Jacob Stock ............Ditto. 

— Wills ............ Ditto. 

.- Ditto. 

Sir Wm. Armyne........Seth Wood. 
Matthew Newcomen .....John Chorlton. 
John Cope .............-John Hitchin. 
Thomas Case’...... omas Jacombes 
Dr. Jeremy Bull ........Edmund Veal. 
Mrs. Lucy Perrot........Rebert Perrot, 
Susanoa Powich.........Johna Batchilder. 
Lady Reynolds .. +.»Thomas Harrison. 
Mrs. Holgate .. .- Samuel Fisher. 


Ditto. 









Mr. Baker ..............Ditto. 
John Wetson........ ++. William Tong. 
William Strode........ -Jasper Hicks. 


Henry Blackeller ...... 3 J Aaron Pitts. 


On the Sources of Dissenting History. 


Seees eee Ferdinando Nicholls. 
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For By 
Mr. Ivyleaf........-6 .»+-Hamfry Phillips. 
Mrs. poe Gibbs dD Trey ° 
Robert Bartlett.......... Samuel Balstrode. 
Mrs. Eliz. King........+. Join Oakes. 
Mes. Fisher .......-.0006 Christopher Scot. 
Michael Thovogood ...... John Buck, 






.. Francis Warren. 
.. Thomas Burroughs. 
«John James. 


Mes. Helen Foot .. 
John Langham ... 
Dr. John peony’ 





Mrs. Elizabeth fab. »-.--Samuel Bloar. 
Mr. Rathband ........... Samuel Slater. 
Wits GME: ccocccccscoves Ditto. 

FOhy  GrOW! ccccccccscrs Cutts. 
Robert Fish ......eccee “Peter Lobb. 


Irs. Mary Morley 
Thomas Mouseley. 
Lady Ranelagh ... 


.- Zachary Smith. 
. James Janeway. 
- Daniel Burgess. 










John Spilsbory .......66. Chewning Blackmore. 
John y + Mpa Jan. .... Thomas Pyndate 
Jotin Ash ....ccecccccoes John Clegg. 
Daniel Maddock ........ Ebenezer Latham. 
John Bradshaw.......... Ditto. 

Joshua Merrel ......00 John Warren, 
Mordecai Abbot .. +--—— Piggott. 
William Wilkes.. «- Ditto. 

Samuel Ewer.........06. Ditto. 

George Stennett ........ Ditto. 

John Belcher........0+06 George Stennett. 
Cala GE o<ccscecccces John Wright. 
James Owen ..eeeeeeees . Matt. Henry 
Samuel Benyon .., [Ditto 

Francis Tailents « .- Ditto, 

Katherine Henry Ditto. 

Samuel Lawrence Ditto 

Daniel Burgess .......... Ditto. 

Samuel Stretton ........ Ditto. 

Thomas Beard...... -- Joseph’ Porter. 
William Gay}....... . John Simmons. 


Delicia Irmonger. 


- — Hogies. 
Samnel Clarke .. 


--Philip Doddridge. 


George Smyth .......... Samuel Chandler. 
Dame Abney.......-0+0. ——- Price. 
Richard Holmes ......... John Milner. 
Anthony Walburgh..... -—— Newman. 
Robert Whittaker ....... — Warren. 
William Hocker ........ —— Reynoids. 
—— Pomphret....... .. Ditto, 

Joseph Hill......eccecece John Wood. 
Mary Franklin...... ..++ Benjamin Grosvenor. 
John Eldridge ..........+ Thomas Howe. 
Mary Bevois............ John Dew. 
Martha Bunny .......... —— Millar.- 

Lord Barrington ........ John M‘Ewen, 
John Kinch ......-...000 — Wright. 





Beilbin. 


Benjamin Tomkins ..... 
-.—— Allen. 


Jeremiah Tidcomb .. 





James Waters ....-.++.. Daniel Mayo. 
Timothy Jollie ......... -John Delarose. 
Thomas Cotton .........+-—— Wright. 
Josiah Hargreaves «seee+David Jones, 
John Harrison ....... ..-John Davidson. 


David Perry ... 
Caleb Ashworth .. 


. John Angus. 
.-Sam. Palmer. 





Susanna Rudge........++ Benj. Grosvenor. 
John Mercer ......++6+ «e—— Harris. 
Samuel Mullins.......... Samuel Grove. 
John Pryer........--.. .-John Bail. 

Lady Mary Thornton ....John Cambden. 
Margaret Bustield........ Jobn Brine. 


John Hubbard ... . John Guyse. 





Joseph Lister... --Thomas Whittaker, 
Joshua Sager......... ... Ditto. 

Thomas Elston .......... Ditto. 

Jeremiah Gill........000 Ditto. 

Thomas Whittaker ..... -John Dickinson. 
Samuel Hoien..........Benjamin Coleman. 


If any of your readers think it 
expedient to act on this proposal, 
you are at perfect liberty to give 
my name, which, for the present, 
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is hidden under the assumed ap- 


pellation of 
Unus Fratrum. 


This list might be doubled by 
referring to Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches of London, At some 
future time, I will give you a list 
of old dissenting biographies, if 
it appear desirable. I take this op- 
portunity of asking if there be a 
funeral sermon on Mr. Moth, of 
Basingstoke, or if not, whence 
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Mr. Middleton procured the ma- 
terials for Mr. Moth’s life in the 
Biographia Evangelica? Can 
some one of your readers point 
out to me any particulars re- 
specting D. Goodrich, who, in 
1736, published an octavo pam- 
phlet, entitled, “* An Attempt to- 
wards rendering of private Chris- 
tians helpful to their Ministers, 
and useful in the Religious Socie- 
ties to which they belong ?” 





ON THE PROBABLE SUCCESS 


To the Editors—The sugges- 
tions of «a Constant Reader” con- 
tained in your last September num- 
ber, (page 480,) on some of the 
most remarkable of the prophetic 
symbols, appear to be deserving 
of the attention of the Christian 
world. They have, at least, the 
recommendation of novelty; a 
character which is likely to impart 
to them a temporary value, espe- 
cially among a certain class of 
readers, whose intellectual appe- 
tites are so vitiated, as to cause 
them to prefer ingeuious theories 
to the plain words of evangelical 
truth and Christian soberness. If 
the views of your correspondent 
be only substantially correct, he 
has undoubtedly conferred a 
weighty obligation upon such as 
are desirous of obtaining an inti- 
mate acquaintance with prophetic 
truths. His success is the more 
surprising, as he seems to have 
abandoned the ordinary modes of 
interpretation, and to have ex- 
pressed his opinions without much 
deference to party prejudice, or to 
established rules. This may re- 
mind some modern students of 

rophecy of the success of the 
yrian, who is recorded to have 
obtained the object of his desire, 
he sight of the first rays of the 
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morning sun, by looking in an op- 
posite direction to that in which 
his competitors were eagerly 
watching the approach of the 
rising luminary. In the exposi- 
tion of his views, your correspon- 
dent has adopted so cautious a 
plan, that he scarcely ventures to 
quit the precincts of certainty, 
while he is casting an anxious eye 
over the boundless prospects of 
prophetic periods. Like the angel 
in the Apocalypse, he appears to 
have placed one foot on the sea, 
while the uther is supported by a 
more substantial element. It isa 
fearful enterprise, Gentlemen, to 
launch into the depths of pro- 
phetic mysteries. ‘‘ Analogy, 
man’s surest guide below,” is an 
uncertain helper in such an excur- 
sion. The torch of reason is too 
feeble to be available in so dense 
an atmosphere as must then be 
penetrated ; and the glare of ima- 
gination is an ignis fatuus, which 
may mislead the unwary, and be- 
tray the inexperienced adventurer. 
Man, then, ignorant and feeble 
man, is not properly equipped for 
the successful accomplishment of 
such an undertaking. There is, 
moreover, something in the pur- 
suit itself, when undertaken with 
worldly views, which enervates, 
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and sometimes almost paralyzes, 


the human mind. Like the en- 
chanted ground of Bunyan, it fre- 
quently induces a stupor, which 
cannot easily be overcome; and 
which is, in fact, too often fatal to 
the reputation of those who are 
exposed to its influence. But I 
have wandered from my subject. 
It is not my intention to attempt 
a critical examination of a Con- 
stant Reader’s remarks, either 
with the view of sharing his tri- 
umph, if the suffrages of the Chris- 
tian world should be given in his 
favour; or for the purpose of re- 
futing such of his views on pro- 
phetical subjects, as appear to be 
vulnerable. On the contrary, if I 
may be permitted to occupy a 
small space in your valuable co- 
lumns, I would solicit the atten- 
tion of your readers to a more ge- 
neral inquiry ; and the question 
which I propose very briefly to 
discuss, is this: ‘* What success, 
upon the whole, is likely to attend 
any efforts for the complete eluci- 
dation of prophetical mysteries, 
and opguliity those contained in 
the Apocalypse ?” In reference to 
this question, Gentlemen, we have 
a plain scriptural testimony, which, 
if properly regarded, might abate 
the ardour of inquiry, and chasten 
the wildness of speculation, which 
have been the means of inundating 
the Christian world with a class 
of publications that have but a 
small share of utility to recom- 
mend them. It was in answer to 
an inquiry, prompted, it appears, 
by officious, or idle curiosity, that 
our blessed Lord declared to his 
chosen followers: ‘« It is not for 
you to know the times nor the 
seasons, which the Father hath 
putin his own power.” The re- 
ply was humiliating ; but the in- 
struction intended to be conveyed 
was not, surely, confined to those 
to whom it was immediately ad- 
dressed. That the language had 
N. 8S. NO. 61, 
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a reference to the members of the 
Christian church throughout every 
succeeding age, cannot, I pree 
sume, be reasonably doubted. 
That it is to be understood in a 
limited sense, I readily admit. A 
reference to the kind and degree 
of knowledge possessed by the 
Jews on prophetical subjects, at 
and prior to the Christian era, 
may facilitate the object of this 
inquiry, and show, by comparison, 
what is to be expected from merely 
human study in the present day. 
It appears that the most learned 
of the Jews, at the period just re- 
ferred to, entertained ideas re- 
specting the import of many of 
the Old Testament prophecies, 
very remote, indeed, from their 
real meaning. The prophecies re- 
fer to Messiah as a king : the Jews 
expected that he would be born of 
a distinguished and opulent fa- 
mily ; that there would be some- 
thing wonderful and mysterious in 
the circumstances of his birth ; and 
that he would assume the ensigns 
of royalty, when his mission was 
publicly announced. The scrip- 
tures speak of a Deliverer: they 
anticipated the overthrow of the 
Roman tyranny, and of every 
other opposing power, by the 
exertion of their own valour, un- 
der a leader, in whom the suc- 
cesses of Gideon, and the triumphs 
of Joshua, should he completely 
eclipsed, Nor does it appear that 
pious persons, ornaments of the 
community in which they lived, 
such as were ‘ waiting for the 
consolation of Israel,” had cor- 
rect, or even definite, notions of 
the accomplishment of those pre- 
dictions, which reflected -so much 
honour upon them as a people, 
and occupied, more or less, the 
attention of all classes, Simeon 
was one of this description ; but 
he appears to have received a 
special intimation of the divine 
will respecting himself, and not 
E 
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any extraordinary knowledge re- 
specting the meaning of prophecy 
from any source. Some of the 
most distinguished of the ‘‘ twelve” 
cherished notions of Christ’s mis- 
sion which conferred upon it a 
merely secular character, and 
prove how incapable they were, in 
circumstances most favourable to 
the attainment of superior know- 
ledge of divine truths, to make a 
right application of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy. This is very remarkable, 
as they had opportunities of con- 
stant intercourse with him who 
‘* spake as never man spake,” and 
whose discourses were frequently 
directed to the specific object of 
overthrowing national prejudices, 
and removing erroneous impres- 
sions respecting the precise cha- 
racter of the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensations. There seems, in 
fact, to have been an unwillingness 
on the part of the apostles them- 
selves, to abandon their pre-con- 
ceived notions on these subjects, a 
tenacious clinging to the secular 
system of their own invention, un- 
der which they evidently expected 
to be invested with offices of dig- 
nity and trust, and to be placed 
near the person of their victorious 
prince. It seems highly probable, 
that these erroneous notions were 
not entirely discarded until the 
disciples were fully qualified for 
their apostolic office, by the co- 
pious effusion of divine influence, 
and the impartation of heavenly 
gifts, which took place on the day 
of Pentecost. Under these im- 
pressions respecting some of the 
most highly favoured of the Jewish 
nation, we may perhaps advance 
a step further, and conclude that 
the prophecies are not to be so 
upravelled as to remove the veil 
of mystery completely by any hu- 
man efforts. The arrangements of 
Providence in the successive pe- 
riods of futurity, may be such as 
to dispel, in a considerable degree, 
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the clouds which yet obscure the 
regions of prophecy. A time may 
arrive, when a greater degree of 
illumination will be vouchsafed to 
men in the pursuit of this kind of 
knowledge than has ever yet been 
enjoyed. Laborious study and 
steady perseverance may receive 
an appropriate reward, in the so- 
lution of some mysteries; but 
the disciple who possesses strong 
faith and ardent devotion, will 
probably obtain the clearest vi- 
sion. It was the sealed book of 
prophecy respecting which the 
writer of the Apocalypse makes 
this most pathetic declaration: * 1 
wept much, because no man was 
found worthy to open and to read 
the book, neither to look thereon.” 
It is not to be argued from hence, 
that prophecy is a useless as well 
as a sealed book. Such an infe- 
rence would be quite untenable. 
** Is prophecy,” it may be asked, 
‘‘ adapted to no other purpose, 
than that of gratifying men’s cu- 
riosity ? Do not the prophetical 
parts of Scripture, and especially 
the book of Revelations, convey 
instruction on many important 
points, and in a form the most im- 
pressive ?” The justice and mercy 
of God, and the moral accounta- 
bility of man are constantly recog- 
nised, and often plainly affirmed. 
But especially the doctrine of an 
overruling, uncontrolable Provi- 
dence, which watches over the 
saints here, and will reward every 
one hereafter, according to his 
works, whether they be good or 
evil, is discernible throughout. It 
becomes then an interesting in- 
quiry, ‘‘ What is the duty of the 
Lord’s people, in the present day, 
when the signs of the times are so 
ominous,when the practical Atheist 
is asking, in so many dialects, 
“Where is the promise of his 
coming ?” and the ardent but inju- 
dicious expositor is imprudently 
employing ‘‘ the terrors of the 
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Lord” to alarm unbelievers, or to 


exult over their doom? The re- 
ply to such an inquiry, is attended 
with some difficulty. To prescribe 
to others the limits of Christian 
duty on a subject on which the 
general rules of Scriptures are 
sufficiently explicit, would be 
somewhat frivolous. True Chris- 
tians may, however, be reminded, 
that they are by no means required 
to abandon the study of the pro- 
phetic parts of the sacred volume, 
trom a fear of sanctioning practices 
which are calculated to provoke 
the divine displeasure. To pro- 
mulgate fanciful theories, and 
thereby add to the revelation 
which has been vouchsafed to 
man, must not be regarded as a 
part of Christian duty. The hum- 
ble and devout inquirer, who re- 
gards the whole of the written 
word with that reverence which a 
consideration of its divine origin 
should inspire, will probably be 
most successful in the elucidation 
of prophetical narrative. ‘To dis- 
tinguish those prophecies which 
relate to past events, from those 
which are yet unfulfilled; or to 
make personal applications of 
those parts which relate to the 
judgments with which the enemies 
of the trne church shall be visited, 
should not be attempted without 
the utmost caution, nor without 
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the exercise of genuine meekness 
and Christian benevolence. 
* Blind unbelief is sure-to err, 
And scan the work in vain,” 

for ‘* these things are hidden from 
the wise and prudent, and reveal- 
ed unto babes.” Unquestionably 
personal improvement may be de- 
rived from the study of prophecy, 
and real religion may be promoted 
by that exercise. It was in refe- 
rence to predictions of a highly 
important, but very mysterious 
character, that the great Head of 
the church uttered the exhortation, 
‘“* Whoso readeth, let him under- 
stand.” Such language evidently 
intimates, that the understanding 
of prophecy, to a certain extent, 
is not unattainable; and, if addi- 
tional motives be required to re- 
commend this important study, 
they may be found in the language 
of a prophetical book, which at 
once recommends the employment 
as a devout and holy exercise, 
and denounces the severest judg- 
ments against those who have the 
temerity to make a wilful, aud 
perhaps we may add, a thought- 
less misapplication of its inspired 
enigmas. ‘ Blessed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear the 
words of this prophecy, and keep 
those things which are written 
therein: for the time is at hand.” 


J.B. L. 


POETRY. 


“ HOW MUCH OWEST THOU, MY LORD?” 


Wuere are the tears we owe to thee? 
The love, the gratitude, the zeal, 
For all thy weight of agony, 

Our pardon’s price, our heaven’s seal ? 
Peace from thy sorrow, life from death, 
Light from thy darkness we obtain ; 

Forgiving, with thy dying breath, 
Blessing, when thou didst rise again. 
Homerton. 


Peace was thy salutation, breath’d 
When to the sacred circle nigh ; 
Love was thy legacy, bequeath’d 
When rising through the parting sky. 
Live in our hearts, thou dearest name, 
Thou prince of peace, of life, of light, 
Write heavenly Spirit, pen of flame, 
On every heart the Saviour write ! 
James EpMEsTon. 
E2 
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THE DEAD SOLDIER. 


THINE was the death that many meet, 
That many deem the best ; 
To lay them down at glory’s feet 
To their eternal rest— 
For glory’s glittering’toy to rave, 
And find the bauble in the grave! 


What ’vails it where we barter life ? 
Whether upon the plain, 

Amid the spirit-stirring strife, 
Or on the stormy main? 

On land or sea, it is the same ; 

We die; and what to us is fame ! 


be | liest thou stiff and idle there, 

y hand upon thy sword, 

While rapine shouts upon the air 
His fearful signal word ? 

Up, up! and join the gathering clan 

Of human fiends that prey on man, 


Up and away ! the squadroned horse 
Approach in fierce array ; 

They'll mar thy poor dishonoured corse, 
And tread thy form away : 

Madly o’er faint and dead they pour, 

And hoof and fetlock smoke with gore. 


Thou heed’st me not ; thou hearest not 
The trumpet echoing near ; 

And even the roaring cannon-shot 
Flies soundless by thine ear. 

Thy leader shouts—away, away ! 

Ah, soldier! thou canst not obey ! 


An hour ago thon wert all life, 
With fiery soul and eye, 

Rushing amid the kindling strife, 
To do thy best, and die— 

And now a gory mass of clay 

Is stretched upon the warrior’s way. 


Why are those trappings on thy form ? 
The harness could not shield 
Thy bosom from the iron storm, 
That hurtled o’er the field. 
Men fled the terrors of thy brow — 
The valture does not fear thee now! 


A thousand like thyself, ah me! 

Are stretched upon the ground ; 
While the glad trump of victory 

Is pealing round and round : 
Hark, how the victors shout and cheer ! 
It matters not—the dead are here ! 


Arise! the Pan rings aloud, 
The battle field is won ; 
Up, up, and join the eager crowd, 
Before the booty’s done ; 
What—wilt not take the meed of toil, 
Thy share of glory and of spoil ? 


Silent and grim, and sad to view, 
Thou liest upon the plain : 
To bleach or fester in the dew, 
The sun, the winds, the rain: 
What art thou now, poor luckless fool ? 
A murderer’s mark, a tyrant’s tool. 


From an American Journal. 


AUTUMN. 


Tue sultry summer now is past, 

With lengthen’d days and smiling skies ; 
The beauteous autumn too has cast 

Her golden sheaves before our eyes. 


Now howling blasts their music bring, 
Proclaiming winter’s reign is near ; 

And stormy winds prepare to sing, 
The requiem of the dying year. 


The forest stripp’d of verdant green, 
In lonely grandeur now appears ; 
And every fading leaf is seen, 
To shadow forth our changing years. 
Nov. 18. 


And such is life : to-day, we bloom 
In youth and health, and strength 
array’d ; 
To-morrow guides us to the tomb, 
To rest beneath its awful shade. 


Yet surely b!essed is that hour, 
Which bids us leave terrestrial things ; 
If it but bring with heavenly power 
Immortal hope upon its wings. 


And if this hope has cheer’d the life 
From dark foreboding, it will save ; 
Then welcome to the dying strife, 
And welcome, welcome, peaceful grave. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





Polynesian Researches, during a Residence 
of nearly six Years in the South Sea 
Islands ; including Descriptions of the 
Natural History and Scenery of the 
Islands ; with Remarks on the History, 
Mythology, Traditions, Government, 
Arts, Manners, and Customs of the 
Inhabitants. By William Ellis, Mis- 
sionary to the Society and Sandwich 
Islands, and Author of the “‘ Tour of 
Hawaii.” 2 vols. 8vo. 1829. Fisher, 
Son, and Co. London. 


We are well pleased to introduce 
to the notice of our readers, these 
volumes of ‘ Researches ;” they 
belong to a new class of books, a 
new school, and a new age. We 
have “ Researches in the Mediter- 
ranean;” “ Researches in Syria 
and the HolyLand;” “‘ Researches 
in Russia ;” ‘‘ Researches in Afri- 
ca;” and ‘ Researches in Poly- 
nesia ;”—the last, not inferior in 
interest or importance to any of 
their predecessors: indeed, the 
world is much indebted to Mr. Ellis 
for the information which he has 
communicated in these volumes; 
and every person of taste and piety 
must be highly gratified with their 
lively and beautiful descriptions 
of scenery and natural history, as 
well as with the extraordinary and 
more than romantic narratives, 
which no one could be better 

ualified to relate, than the au- 
thor himself. In many — the 
work is a continuation of the Acts 
of the Apostles; and, if the apos- 
tles of Christ have any successors 
on earth, surely Mr. Ellis and his 
fellow-labourers of the Pacific are 
more intitled to that honourable 
appellation, than those lordly and 
luxurious persons, who appropri- 
ate it to themselves. 

We receive this work with holy 
gratitude and praise; and must 
exclaim, concerning the events 
which it describes—“‘ This is the 
finger of God!” We possess a 


lively and indelible remembrance 
of the extraordinary scene exhibit- 
ed on the river Thames, on the 
morning when the missionary ship, 
Duff, weighed anchor for the 
South Seas :—the river covered 
with boats, and the banks lined 
with spectators; the decks of the 
gallant ship, so crowded with the 
friends and directors of the mis- 
sion, that the vessel could with 
difficulty be got under weigh ; the 
azure flag; with the dove and olive 
branch—symbols of “ peace on 
earth and good will to men,” float- 
ing in the breeze; and the air 
filled with the sacred melody of 
a thousand pious voices, singing 
the hymn— 


Jesus at thy command 
We launch into the deep. 


These were halcyon days. The 
enthusiasm of the crusades had 
revived, purified from superstition 
and ferocity. One of the loveliest 
remnants of paradise was to be re- 
covered from ‘‘the Prince of the 
— of the air,” and all joined 

eart and hand in the holy enter- 
prise. After various and painful 
encounters with ‘the spirits of 
wickedness,” reigning with iron 
sway over this fair portion of our 
race, and after many years of anx- 
ious expectation, and, with some 
of hopeless despondency, at length 
the reward of faithfulness in the 
service of God is granted: ‘‘ The 
prey is taken from the mighty, and 
the lawful captive is delivered.” 
The trophies of conquest have 
been exhibited; and we who wit- 
nessed the embarkation of these 
holy forces, have lived to see, with 
inexpressible joy, the spolia opima 
brought home: we have joined in 
the conqueror’s song over ‘ Tahi- 
ti’s foolish gods,” and in praise of 
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that mighty Saviour, who hath 
**gone forth from conquering to 
conquer.” 

Who now can have the temerity 
to doubt of the rapid prevalence 
and the universai triumph of Chris- 
tianity, throughout the numerous 
islands of the Pacific, known and 
unknown?— For, doubtless, many 
are, to us, yet unknown. But no 
longer is the discovery to depend 
on accident, or on the curiosity or 
the cupidity of men of the world, 
who have hitherto, for the most part, 
acted towards Islanders and In- 
dians, too much like confederates 
of ‘*the wicked one,” to blacken 
the Christian name by their crimes, 
and to throw up an impassable 
reef of prejudice around the hearts 
of their victims; that they might 
be always heathens, ignorant, un- 
civilised, guilty ; and thus the bet- 
ter minister to their avarice or their 
lust. Happy are the islands of 
the great South Sea, yet unknown 
to such Europeans and such Chris- 
tians! For, when they are dis- 
covered, it will be, for the most 
part, by Christians indeed ;—pro- 
bably native merchants and mis- 
sionaries, whose principal object in 
the discovery will be, to make 
known to their brethren of the 
ocean, that redemption which has 
delivered themselves from the 
curse, 

The mission to Polynesia, 
though, for a time, so beclouded 
and unpromising, has now become 
the brightest star in the constella- 
tion of those Christian achieve- 
ments, which are beginning to dis- 
sipate the gloom still overshadow- 
ing the world. It commenced, 
with others, at a critical and event- 
ful period of this world’s history. 
The political world was, at that 
time, convulsed with mighty move- 
ments in favour of civil liberty. 
Infidelity was scattering its perni- 
cious ‘seed throughout Europe. 
Tracts, pamphiets, journals, the’ 


missiles of literature, began to 
pour forth: instruction reached 
the mass: the school-master went 
abroad among the people: arts 
and sciences lent their aid; and a 
new era commenced in the history 
of knowledge and of man. It was 
ushered in by earthquakes and 
portentous signs. The elements 
of civil society were brought into 
alarming conflict, and a sort of 
Manichean war commenced be- 
tween the two great principles of 
good and evil, in human kind. 
Amidst ‘* distress of nations, men’s 
hearts failing them for fear ;” 
thrones and powers “ exalted to 
heaven” in long established great- 
ness and splendour, covered with 
darkness, ‘‘ turned into blood,” or 
falling as the meteors of the skies ; 
at such a period, the all-wise God 
chose to send forth his servants 
from this land tv various parts of 
the earth, on affairs of the highest 
moment to the whole human race. 
A revolution was to be effected in 
their moral and religious condition, 
of far greater extent and of much 
more importance than that com- 
mencing in the political world, 
Some of the ‘‘ wise of this world,” 
sagaciously penetrating the hea- 
venly design, and fearing lest the 
credit of meliorating the state of 
mankind should be conceded to 
religion and to God, put forth their 
energies to stop the movements of 
Providence. In part they suc- 
ceeded; and where resistance was 
ultimately vain, they substituted 
falsehood and calumny for violence: 
—such was the case in Africa and 
the East. But God had determined 
that one great modern experiment 
or display of the nature and power 
of the gospel, as applied to society 
on a large scale, and to man in a 
state of nature, should be made, 
far from the notice of the great, 
the learned, and the wise. He 
chose him the remote and seques- 
tred isles of the immense Pacific 
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ocean, as the scene of wonders 


which his grace was about to 
disclose. Here indeed was * his 
way in the sea, and his footsteps 
in the mighty waters.” ‘* Oh! the 
depths of his wisdom!” While 
the angry nations were raging in 
sanguinary warfare with each other, 
and a doubtful, destructive, and 
expensive contest was carried on 
for a good, either equivocal, or 
of uncertain tenure, or of inferior 
worth ; and, while the minds of 
statesmen, heroes, sages, philoso- 
phers, were kept intent on these 
objects, a silent and distant opera- 
tion was going on, which, after 
the needful time occupied in pre- 
paration, has burst forth on the 
astonished sight of those men who 
have the presumption to imagine 
that ‘‘ wisdom shall die with them ;” 
and that if the world is made bet- 
ter—and much it needs to be—it 
must be indebted to legislation, 
policy, refinement, science, of 
which they keep the keys. God, 
however, designing to ‘‘ hide pride 
from man,” and to abase these im- 
pious pretensions, has shown, in 
the splendid and extraordinary in- 
stance before us, as narrated in 
these volumes, that the work of 
conversion and salvation is all his 
own; that he is not indebted to 
the men of the world for their as- 
sistance, but can effect it without 
their wisdom and their resources— 
nay in opposition to them; and 
that, where the gospel is received 
‘in simplicity and godly sincerity,” 
it contains in its bosom a thousand 
benefits and bounties for men’s 
welfare, even ‘“‘in the life that 
now is.” The experiment, we say, 
has been tried : the result is before 
the world ; and though, even now, 
some may be found weak, ignorant, 
or malignant enough to deny the 
fact, such a course only affords a 
test of character and disposition : 
for every well-wisher to the cause 
of Christ in the world, will, ante- 
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cedently, desire that the facts as 
stated may be true, and will, there- 
by, show to others, what he him- 
self is, even though the statements 
given should not be true: whereas 
he who denies and vilifies them, 
not only does so, in the teeth of 
the most authentic testimony, but, 
at the same time, betrays a wish 
that no such facts—no such testi- 
mony were in existence. We shall 
be curious to see the Quarterly 
Review of the Polynesian Re- 
searches. Will it be written with 
the same animus as before, on the 
subject of the Sandwich Islands ? 
We trust not: if it be, it will but 
‘* foam out its own shame.” 

Let it not be understood, how- 
ever, that we are applauding mere 
human efforts, in the characters of 
missionaries or their patrons. The 
work is all divine. ‘It is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes;” and we can well ima- 
gine that ‘the God of this world” 
yields not up his long-established 
tyranny in the isles of the Pacific, 
without some desperate efforts, 
But we rejoice to know, that Le- 
viathan has ‘ the hook in his nose,” 
and we hope that his cruel and 
foul reign over our brethren of the 
sea, is fast approaching to a close. 

Our readers who have not seen 
the work betore us, will now be 
anxious that we should proceed to 
give some account of its contents. 
These are most miscellaneous, and 
embrace a vast variety of topics of 
the most interesting kind. Some 
of the statements have already ap- 
peared in the official papers of the 
London Missionary Society, with 
which Mr. Ellis stands connected : 
others have been heard from the 
lips of the author, in the metropo- 
lis and various parts of the king- 
dom, which he has visited for the 
purpose of promoting the great 
object of his honourable life. And 
who that has heard any of them 
from himself, either in public or in 
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private, but would wish to possess 
this record of events the most as- 
tonishing and delightful which 
have been transmitted to the 
Christian world, since the days 
of the apostles! Such is our con- 
viction of the interest and value of 
these records of the progress of the 
Polynesian Mission, that if our 
pages should not have the effect 
of producing a desire to obtain the 
reading of the work now under re- 
view ;—if our readers can be con- 
tent with our account of it, we 
shall think our duty but ill-per- 
formed, either to them or to the 
estimable author. 

With this view, we should proceed 
to give a synopsis of the contents ; 
but it would be quite out of place 
to quote the heads of each chapter ; 
and as the author, doubtless from 
the pressure of public engagements, 
has not arranged the work so logi- 
cally as could be wished, and has 
written, sometimes, currente cala- 
mo, this duty we are compelled to 
waive. Probably the author will 
notice our hint, in regard to suc- 
ceeding editions of the work. Jn 
so doing he will avoid some repe- 
titions, which, though occasionally 
interesting, yet, in general might 
be better avoided. This very ble- 
mish, however, we regard as aris- 
ing out of the missionary character. 
It is to be expected that “‘ teachers 
of the ignorant, and instructors of 
babes,” should have contracted a 
habit of repetition, and something 
of the manner of those to whom 
they have condescended, with 
whom they have been so long 
associated, and with whose inte- 
rests they have been identified. 
The judgment and taste of our 
author, however, will not avail 
themselves of our a ology. If the 
opportunity be afforde , we are 


well persuaded he will revise, re- 
trench, amplify, or even recast his 
work, to adapt it to the more fas- 
tidious mind. 


If in this process, any thing of 
the freshness, truth, and nature of 
the amazing story should he lost, 
we shall heartily repent of our cri- 
tical recommendation: but let it 
be recollected that Aristotle, the 
father of logic, has delivered per- 
manent canons for the art of poetry. 

To give a concentrated view of 
the nature and design of the work, 
we shall quote from the preface. 


“ The following work will exhibit nu- 
merous facts, which may justly be regard- 
ed as illustrating the essential charac- 
teristics of idolatry, and its influence on 
a people, the simplicity of whose institu- 
tions affords facilities for observing its 
nature and tendencies, which could not 
be obtained in a more advanced state of 
society. 

“In some respects, the mythology of 
Tahiti presents features peculiarly its 
own: in others it exhibits a striking ana- 
logy to that of the nations of antiquity. 
In each, the light of truth occasionally 
gleams through a mass of darkness and 
error. The conviction that man is the 
subject of supernatural dominion, is re- 
cognized in all,and the multiplied objects 
of divine homage, which distinguished the 
polytheism of the ancients, marked also 
that of the rude islanders. Nor was the fa- 
bulous religion of the latter deficient in the 
mummeries of sorcery and witchcraft, the 
delusion of oracles, and the influence of 
other varieties of juggling, and oppres- 
sive spiritual domination. 

** The South Sea Islanders appear un- 
der circumstances erm | avourable 
to happiness, but their idolatry exhibits 
them as removed to the farthest extreme 
from such a state. The baneful effects 
of their delusion was increased by the 
vast preponderance of malignant deities, 
frequently the personifications of cruelty 
and vice. They had changed the glory of 
God into the image of corruptible things, 
and instead of exercising those affections 
of gratitude, complacency and love, in 
the objects of their worship, which the 
living supremely requires, they re- 
garded their deities with horrific dread, 
and worshipped only with enslaving fear.” 
—Vol. i. pp. vii. vill. 

“ These volumes also contain a brief, 
but it is hoped satisfactory history of the 
origin, progress, and results of the mis- 
sionary enterprise, which, during the last 
thirty years, has, under the divine bless- 
ing, transformed the barbarous, cruel 
indolent, and idolatrous inhabitants of 
Tahiti, and the neighbouring islands, into 
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a comparatively civilized, humane, indus- 


trious, and Christian people. ‘They also 
—- a record of the measures pur- 
sued by the native governments, in 
changing the social economy of the peo- 
ple, and regulating their commercial in- 
tercourse with foreigners, in the promul- 
gation of a new civil code, (a translation 
of which is given,) the establishment of 
courts of justice, and the introduction of 
trial by jury. 

“* Besides information on these points, 
the present work furnishes an account of 
the intellectual culture, Christian expe- 
rience, avd general conduct, of the con- 
verts; the proceedings of the missiona- 
ries in the several departments of their 
daty; the administration of the or Ji- 
nances of Christianity ; the establishment 
of the first churches, with their order and 
discipline ; the advancement of educa- 
tion; the introduction of arts; the im- 
provement in morals; and the progress 
of civilization. 

“* Daring an absence of ten years from 
England, the author made copious notes 
of much that came under his notice, and, 
while residing in the South Seas, kept a 
daily journal, From these papers, from 
the printed and manuscript documents in 
the possession of the London Missionary 
Society, (to which the most ready access 
has been afforded,) from the very ample 
communications by the missionaries in the 
islands, especially his respected colleagues 
Messrs. Barff and Williams, and from iu- 
formation derived by daily intercourse 
for several years with many of the na- 
tives, who have been identified with the 
most important events of the last thirty 
— in Tahiti, the present volumes have 

en written. He has studiously and 
constantly endeavoured to render the ac- 
counts accurate, and trusts they will 
prove not only interesting, but useful. 

* For-the defects that may appear in.the 
execution of the work, he feels it neces- 
sary to apologize. It has been prepared 
amidst incessant public engagements, and 
some parts have passed through the press 
during his absence on a distant journey 
in behalf of the Missionary Society.” — 
Vol, i. pp. viii. - x. 

Having discharged this grave 
duty, we shall employ ourselves in 
decking our pages with some of the 
native beauties of a tropical elime. 
Our missionary has the eye of a 
poet and the hand of an artist; yet 
we venture to predict, that the 
specimens we shall now produce 
will not be thought to exceed the 
truth of nature. 

N.S.NO, GL, 
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“The first Sabbath I spent in the 
islands, was a day of deep and delightful 
interest. The missionaries were accus- 
tomed to meet for prayer at sun-rise, on 
the morning of the Sabbath. This ser- 
vice I attended, and was also gratified to 
find, that not fewer than four or five hun- 
dred of the natives, imitating their teach- 
ers in this respect, met for the purpose 
of praise and supplication to the true 
God, during the interval of public wor- 
ship, which was held early in the morn- 
ing, and four in the afternoon. 

** About a quarter before nine in the 
morning, I accompanied Mr. Crook to 
the public worship of the natives, held in 
the same house in which I had visited the 
school a day or two before — It was, in- 
deed, a rude and perishable building, to- 
tally destitute of every thing imposing in 
eifeot, or exquisite in workmanship ; yet 
I beheld it with emotions of pleasure, as 
the first roof under which the natives of 
Tahiti had assembled, in any number, to 
receive the elements of useful knowledge, 
to listen with sincerity aud satisfaction to 
the word of God, and to render publicly 
unto him the homage of their grateful 
praise ; for, ; 
© Though gilded domes, and splendid 

fanes, 

And costly robes, and choral strains, 

And altars richly dress’d ; 

And sculptur’d saints, and sparkling 
gems, 

And mitred priests, and diadems, 
Inspire with awe the breast: 


‘’Tis not the pageantry of show 
That can impart devotion’s glow, 
Nor sanctify a prayer. 
The soul enlarged, devout, sincere, 
With equal piety draws near 
The holy house of God, 
That rudely rears its rustic head, 
Scarce higher than the tndians’ shed ; 
By Indians only trod.’ 


“* The place was thronged with people, 
and numbers were standing or sitting 
round the doors and the outside of the 
building. When we arrived, they readily 
made way for us to enter; when a scene, 
destitute indeed of magnificence and 
splendour as to the structure itself, or 
the richness in personal adornment of its 
inmates, but certain'y the most delightful 
and affecting | had ever beheld, appeared 
before me. Between five and six hua- 
dred native Christians were there assem- 
bled, to worship the trae God. Their 
persons were cleanly, their apparel neat, 
their countenances either thoughtful, or 
beaming with serenity and gladness. The 
heads of the men were uncovered, their 
hair cut and combed, _ their beards 
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shaven. Their dress was generally a 
parea round the waist; and a native 
tiputa, over their shoulders, which co- 
vered the upper part of the body, ex- 
cepting the arms. The appearance of the 
females was equally interesting ; the 
greater part of them wore a neat and 
tasteful bonnet, made with the rich yel- 
low-tinted cocoa-nut leaf. Their coun- 
tenances were open and lively ; many of 
them had inserted a small bunch of the 
fragrant and delicately white gardinia, or 
Cape jessamine flowers, in their hair ; in 
addition to which, several of their chief 
women wore two or three fine native 
merry fastened together with finely 

raided human hair, and hanging pen- 
dent from one of their ears, while the 
other was adorned with a native flower. 
Their dress was remarkably modest and 
becoming, being generally what they term 
ahu bu, which consists of large quantities 
of beautifully white native cloth, wound 
round the body, then passed under one 
arm, and fastened on the other shoulder, 
leaving uncovered only the neck and 
face, and part of one arm. 

** The assembly maintained the most 
perfect silence, until Mr. Davies, who offi- 
ciated on the occasion, and was seated be- 
hind the table, which answered the dou- 
ble pur of a desk for the schoolmas- 
ter, and a pulpit for the minister, rose up, 
and gave out a hymn in the native lan- 

age. The whole congregation now rose, 
and many of them joined in the singing. 
A prayer was then offered, during which 
the congregation remained standing ; 
another hymn was sung ; the people then 
sat down, and listened attentively toa 
discourse, delivered by the missionary 
standing on the ground behind the desk. 
When this was ended, a short prayer was 
offered, the benediction pronounced, and 
the service closed. The assembly dis- 
persed with the utmost propriety and 
order; many of them, as they passed by, 
¢ordially shook me by the hand, and ex- 
pressed their joy at seeing me among 
them. My joy, and excitement of feel- 
ing, was not less than theirs. There was 
something so pleasing and novel in their 
appearance, so peculiar in their voices 
when singing, and in their native lan- 
guage, both during the prayers and ser- 
mon, and something so solemn and ear- 
nest in their attention, with such an air 
of sincerity in devotion during the whole 
service, that it deeply affected my heart. 
I was desirous of ‘speaking to them in re- 
turn, and expressing the grateful satisfac- 
tion with which I had beheld their wor- 
ship ; but the scene before me had taken 

a powerful hold of my feelings, that 
I returned home in silence, filled with 
astonishment at the change that had 


taken place, and deeply impressed with 
the evidence it afforded of the efficacy of 
the gospel, and the power of the Al- 
mighty. At eleven o'clock I attended 
public worship in the English language. 

“ At four in the afternoon the na- 
tives again assembled, and I attended 
at their worship. Though I could 
not understand their language, I was 
pleased with the large attendance, and 
the serious and earnest manner in which 
the people listened to an animated dis- 
course delivered by Mr. Nott. In the 
evening several of the missionaries met 
for social worship, and with this sacred 
exercise we closed our first Sabbath in 
the Society Islands, under a deep im- 
pression of the advantages of Christianity, 
and the pleasing effects which we had 
that day witnessed, of Divine influence 
over the hearts of the most profligate 
idolaters. 

“In the afternoon of the succeeding 
Sabbaths I visited a number of Christia 
chiefs at their own h We lly 
found them either reading together, con- 
versing on the contents of their books, or 
some other religious subject. At Hitoti’s 
dwelling, which I visited on the second 
Sabbath after my arrival, the household 
were about to kneel down for prayer 
when we entered; we joined them, and 
several of the petitions which the chief 
offered up to God, appeared, when inter- 
preted by my companion, remarkably ap- 
propriate and expressive. 

‘* In the course of my first week on shore, 
I made several excursions in different 

arts of the district. The soil, in all the 
evel part of the valley, was a rich vege- 
table mould, with a small portion of allu- 
vial, washed down from the surrounding 
hills, which are generally covered with a 
stiff kind of loam or brownish-red ochre. 
Several large plantations were well stock- 
ed with the different productions of the 
island ; but a large portion of the valleys 
adjacent to the settlement, were altoge- 
ther uncultivated, and covered with grass 
or brush-wood, growing with all the rank 
luxuriance that a humid atmosphere, a 
tropical sun, and a fertile soil, would 
combine to produce. 

“¢ T also accompanied one of the mis- 
sionaries on a voyage to the opposite side 
of the island, about twenty miles distant 
from the settlement at Papetoai. Two 
natives paddled our light single canoe 
along the smooth water within the reefs 
till we reached Moru, where we landed 
to take some refreshment at the house of 
a friendly chief. This was the first native 
meal I had sat down to, and it was served, 
up in true Tahitian style. When the 
food was ready, we were requested to 
seat ourselves on the dry grass that co- 
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vered the floor of the house. A number 
of the broad leaves of the puran, hibiscus 
tile-aceus, having the stalks plucked off 
close to the leaf, were then spread on the 
ground, in two or three successive layers, 
with the downy or underside upwards, 
and two or three were handed by a ser- 
vant to each individual, instead of a plate. 
By the side of these vegetable plates, a 
small cocoa-nut shell of salt water was 
oo for each person. Quantities of 

ne large bread-fruit, roasted on hot 
stones, were now pecled and brought in, 
and a number of fish that had been 
wrapped in plantain leaves, and broiled 
on the embers, were placed beside them. 
A bread-frnit and a fish was handed to 
each individual, and, having implored a 
blessing, we began to eat, dipping every 
mouthful of bread-fruit or fish into the 
small vessel of salt water, without which, 
to the natives, it would have been unsa- 
voury and tasteless. I opened the leaves, 
and found the fish nicely broiled ; and, 
imitating the practice of those around me, 
dipped several of the first pieces I took 
into the dish placed by my side: but 
there was a bitterness in the sea water 
which rendered it rather unpalatable: I 
therefore dispensed with the further use 
ef it, and finished my meal with the 
bread-fruit and fish. 

“ About two o’clock in the afternoon, 
we resumed our journey ; travelling some- 
times along the sea-~beach, and at other 
times availing ourselves of the canoe 
until near sunset, when we reached 
Afareaitu—and created by our arrival no 
small stir among the people. 

“ The next morning we examined the 
district, and were delighted with its fer- 
tility, extent, and resources. Afareaitu 
is on the eastern side of Eimeo, opposite 
the district of Atehura in Tahiti, and is 
certainly one of the finest districts in the 
island. It comprises two valleys, or ra- 
ther one large valley partially divided by 
a narrow hilly ridge extending from the 
mountains in the interior, towards the 
shore. The soil of the bottom of the val- 
ley is rich and fertile, well stocked with 
cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit trees. The 
surrounding hills are clothed with shrubs 
or grass, and the lofty and romantic 
mountains forming the central boundary, 
are adorned with trees or bushes even to 
their summits. Several broad cascades 
flowed in silvery streams down the sides 
of the mountain, and broken occasionally 
by a jutting rock, presented their spark- 
ling waters in beautiful contrast with 
the rich and dark foliage of the stately 
trees, and the flowering shrubs that bor- 
dered their course. A number of streams 
originating in those waterfalls pursued 
their course through the valley, and cue, 
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receiving in its way the tributary waters 
of a number of sequestered streamlets, 
swelled at times into what in these 
islands yo be called a river, and flow- 
ed along the most fertile portions of the 
district into the sea. 

_ A small bay was formed by an ellip- 
tical indentation of the coast, an opening 
in the reef opposite the bay admitted 
small vessels to enter, and a picturesque 
little coral island, adorned with two of 
three clumps of hibiscus and cocoa-nut 
trees, added greatly to the beauty of its 
appearance. There was no swamp or 
marshy land between the shore and the 
mountains ; the ground was high, and the 
whole district not only remarkably beau- 
tiful, but apparently dry and healthy. 
The abundance of natural productions, the 
apparent salubrity of the air, the conveni- 
ence of the stream of water, the facility 
of the harbour, combined to recommend 
it as an eligible spot for at least the 
temporary residence of a part of the 
missionaries. We therefore waited on 
the principal chiefs, one of whom had 
accompanied us from Papetoai, and in- 
quired if it would be agreeable to them 
for us to come and reside there. They ex- 
pressed themselves pleased with the pros- 
pect of such an event, and promised every 
assistance in the erection of our houses, 
&c. Having accomplished the object of 
our visit, we left Afareaitu, and returned 
to Papetoai the same evening.”— Vol. i. 
pp 156—163. 

It is a remarkable fact, that Po- 
mare the king of Tahiti, was the 
first convert to the Christian faith 
in the islands; and that he, 
throughout, remained the firm and 
steadfast friend of the mission, 
even amidst insult, reproach, and 
misfortunes. The missionaries had, 
indeed, been obliged to abandon 
their post in Tahiti, and flee to the 
neighbouring island of Eimeo; and 
to prove the spontaneity of the 
Holy wr hy grace, the first move- 
ment of the ‘‘dry bones” of the 
valley, took place during their ab- 


sence. 
The decisive blow to the odious 
system of idolatry in the islands, 
was struck by the remarkable bat- 
tle fought between the king and 
the people who had embraced 
Christianity, with a strong part 
who still remained idolaters; and, 
who, under the influence of the 
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ptiests, were resolved to establish 
their religion by force of arms. 
The king acted only on the defen- 
sive. Victory soon crowned his 
en cause with the laurels 
of a merciful conqueror. The 
whole narrative should he ex- 
tracted; but we must refer our 
readers to the work itself for an 
account of that interesting transac- 
tion, which terminated in the de- 
struction of Oro, the national idol, 
and with that log of wood, the 
downfal of one of the most bloody 
and impure superstitions which 
ever enslaved the mind of man, | 

With one or two specimens of 
nature in this fairy-land, we must 
close our extracts; and we would 
do it just as those itinerant exhibi- 
tors of foreign rarities sometim:s 
do, to whet the curiosity of the 
crowd, and to convert the balan- 
cing of the mind, between the 
means and the inclination, into an 
irresistible impulse of desire, by 
flinging back, for a moment, the 
intervening curtain, and permitting 
a hasty glance of the show, 

The following description of the 
cocoa-nut tree is from the hand of 
a son of Linneus. 

“ The fruits of the islands are not so 
numerous as in some continental coun- 
tries of similar temperature, but they 
are valuable; and, next to the bread- 
fruit, the haari, or cocoa-nut, coccos 
nucifera, is the most serviceable. The 
tree on which it grows is also one of 
the most useful and ornamental in the 
islands, imparting to the landscape, in 
which it fails not to form a conspicuous 
object, all the richness and elegance of 
intertropical verdure. 

“The stem is perfectly cylindrical, 
three or four feet in diameter at the 
root, very gradually tapering to the 
top,. where it is probably not more 
than eighteen inches round. It is one 
single stem from the root to the ciown, 
composed apparently of a vast number 
of small hollow reeds, united by a 
kind of resinous pith, and enclosed in 
a rough, brittle, and exceedingly hard 
kind of bark. The stem is without 
branch or leaf, excepting at the top, 
where a beautiful crown or tuft of 
Tong green Icaves appears like a grace- 


ful plume waving in the fitful breeze, 
or nodding over the spreading wood, or 
the humble shrubbery. The nut begins 
to grow in a few months after it is 
planted ; in about five or six years, 
the stem is seven or eight feet high, 
and the tree begins to bear. It con- 
tinues to grow and bear fifty or sixty 
years, or perhaps longer, as there are 
many groves of trees apparently in their 
highest perfection, which were planted 
by Poniare nearly forty years ago. 
While the plants are yonng, they re- 
uire fencing, in order to protect them 

rom the pigs; but after the crown 
has reached a few feet above the ground, 
the plants require no further care. 

“The bresd-fruit, the plantain, and 
almost every other tree furnishing any 
valuable fruit, arrives at perfection only 
in the most fertile soil; but the cocoa- 
nut, although it will grow in rich bot- 
toms of the valleys, and by the side 
of the streams that flow through them, 
yet flourishes equally on the barren sea- 
beach, amid fragments of coral and 
sand, where its roots are washed by 
every rising tide; and on the sun- 
burnt sides of the mountains, where 
the soil is shallow, and remote from 
the streams so favourable to vegeta- 
tion. The trunk of the tree is used 
for a variety of purposes: their best 
spears were made with cocoa-nut wood ; 
wall plates, rafters, and pillars for their 
larger houses, were often of the same 
material ; their instrument for splitting 
bread-fruit, their rollers for their ca- 
noes, and also their most durable fences, 
were made with its trunk It is also 
a valuable kind of fuel, and makes 
excellent charcoal. 

‘*The timber is not the only valuable 
article the cocoa nut tree furnishes. 
The leaves, called niau, are composed 
of strong stalks twelve or fifteen feet 
long. A number of long narrow pointed 
leaflets are ranged alternately on op- 
posite sides. The leaflets are often 
plaited, when the whole leaf is called 
paua, and forms an excellent skreen for 
the sides of their houses, or covering 
for their floors. Several kinds of baskets 
are also made with the leaves, one of 
which, called arairi, is neat, convenient 
and durable. ‘They were also plaited 
for bonnets or shades for the forehead 
and eyes, and were worn by both sexes. 
In many of their religious ceremonies 
they were used, and the niau, or leaf, 
was also an emblem of authority, aud 
was sent by the chief to his dependents, 
when any requisition was made : bunches 
or strings of the leaflets were also sus- 
pended in the temple on certain occa- 
sions, and answered the same purpose 
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as beads in Roman Catholic worship, 
reminding the priest or the worship- 
per of the order of his prayers. On 
the tough and stiff stalks of the leaflets, 
the candle nuts, employed for lighting 
their houses, were strung when used. 

“Round that part of the stem of 
the leaf which is attached to the trunk 
of the tree, there is a singular provi- 
sion of nature, for the security of the 
long leaves against the violence of 
the winds. A remarkably fine, strong, 
fibrous matting, attached to the bark 
under the bottom of the stalk, ex- 
tending half way round the trunk, 
and reaching perhaps two or three 
feet up the leaf, acting like a bracing 
of net work to each side of the stalk, 
keeps it steadily fixed to the trunk. 
While the leaves are young, this sub- 
stance is remarkably white, transparent, 
and as fine in texture as silver paper. 
In this state it is occasionally cut into 
long narrow slips, tied up in bunches, 
and used by the natives to ornament 
their hair, Its remarkable flexibility, 
beautiful whiteness, and glossy surface, 
render it a singularly novel, light, and 
elegant plume; the effect of which is 
heightened by its contrast with the 
black and shining ringlets of the .native 
hair it surmounts. As the leaf increases 
in size, aud the matting is exposed 
to the air, it becomes coarser and 
stronger, assuming a yellowish colour, 
and is called Aa 

“There is a kind of seam along the 
centre, exactly under the stem of the 
leaf, from both sides of which long 
and tough fibres, about the size of a 
bristle, regularly diverge in an oblique 
direction. Sometimes there appear to 
be two layers of fibres, which cross each 
ether, and the whole is cemented with 
a still finer, fibrous, and adhesive sub- 
stance. The length and evenness of 
the threads or fibres, the regular man- 
ner in which they cross each other at 
oblique angles; the extent of surface, 
and the thickness of the piece, cor- 
responding with that of coarse cotton 
cloth; the singular manner in which the 
fibres are attached to each other— cause 
this curious substance, woven in the 
loom of nature, to present to the eyea 
remarkable resemblance to cloth spun 
and woven by human ingenuity. 

“ This singular fibrous matting is some- 
times taken off by the natives in pieces 
two or three feet wide, and used as 
wrapping for their arrow-root, or made 
u [nto bags. It is also occasionally em- 
ployed in preparing articles of clothing. 

ackets, coats, and even shirts, are made 
with the aa, though the coarsest linen 
cloth would be much more soft and flexi- 
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ble. To these shirts the natives gene- 
rally fix a cotton collar and wristbands, 
and seem susceptible of but little irri- 
tation from its wiry texture and surface. 
It is a favourite dress with the fisher- 
men, and others occupied on the sea. 

“The fruit, however, is the most 
valuable part of this serviceable, hardy, 
and beautiful plant. The flowers are 
small and white, insignificant when 
compared with the size of the tree or 
the fruit. They are ranged along the 
sides of a tough, succulent, branching 
stalk, surrounded by a sheath, which 
the natives call aroe, and are fixed to 
the wunk of the tree, immediately 
above the bottom of the leaf. Fruit 
in every stage, from the first forma- 
tion after the falling of the blossom, 
to the hard, dry, ripe, and full grown 
nut, that has almost begun to germinate, 
may be seen at one time on the same 
tree, and frequently fruit in several 
distinct stages on tiie same bunch, at- 
tached to the trank of the same stalk. 

“The tree is slow in growth, and 
the fruit does not, probably, come to 
perfection in much less than twelve 
months after the blossoms have fallen. 
A bunch will sometimes contain twenty 
or thirty nuts, and there are, perhaps, 
six or seven bunches on the tree at 
a time. Each nut is surrounded by a 
tough fibrous husk, in some parts two 
inches thick ; and when it has reached 
its full size, it contains, enclosed in a 
soft white shell, a pint or a pint and 
a half of the juice usually called cocoa- 
nut milk. 

“There is at this time no pulp what- 
ever in the inside. In this stage of its 
growth the nut is called oua, and the 
liquid is preferred to that found in the 
nut in any other state. It is perfectly 
clear, and in taste combines a degree of 
acidity and sweetness, which renders it 
equal to the best lemonade. No ac- 
curate idea of the consistency and taste 
of the juice of the cocoa nut can be 
formed from that found in the nuts 
brought to England. These are old and 
dry, and the fluid comparatively rancid ; 
in this state they are never used by 
the natives, except for the purpose of 
planting or extracting oil. The shell 
of the oua, or young cocoa-nut, is often 
used medicinally. 

“In a few weeks after the nut has 
reached its full size, a soft white pulp, 
remarkably delicate and sweet, resem- 
bling, in consistency and appearance, 
the white of a slightly boiled egg, is 
formed around the inside of the shell. 
In this state it is called niaa, and is eaten 
by the chiefs as an article of luxury, and 
used in preparing many of what may be 
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called the made-dishes of Tahitian ban- 
quets. After remaining a month or six 
weeks longer, the pulp on the inside be- 
comes much firmer, and rather more 
than half an inch in thickness. The juice 
assumes a whitish colour, and a sharper 
taste. I: is now called omoto, and is not 
so much used. If allowed to hang two 
or three months longer on the tree, the 
outsided skin becomes yellow and. brown, 
the shell hardens, the kernal increases 
to an inch or an inch and a quarter in 
thickness, and the liquid is reduced to 
less than half a pint. It is now called 

a, and after hanging some months on 

tree, falls to the ground. The hard 
nut is sometimes broken in two and 
broiled, or eaten as taken from the tree, 
but is generally used in making oil. 

“‘ If the cocoa-nut be kept long after 
it is fully ripe, a white, sweet, spongy 
substance is formed in the inside, ori- 
ginating at the inner end of the germ 
which is enclosed in the kernel, imme- 
diately opposite one of the three aper- 
tures or eyes, in the sharpest end of the 
shell. This fibrous sponge ultimately 
absorbs the water, and fills the con- 
cavity, dissolving the hard kernel, and 
combining it with its own substance, so 
that the shell, instead of containing a 
kernel and milk, encloses only a soft 
cellular substance. While this truly 
wonderful process is going on within 
the nut, a single bud or shoot, of white 
colour but hard texture, forces its wa 
through one of the holes in the shell, 
perforates the tough fibrous husk, and, 
after rising some inches, begins to un- 
fold its pale green leaves to the light and 
the air; at this time, also, two thick 
white fibres, originating in the same 

t, push away the stoppers or cover- 
ay from the other two holes in the 
shell, pierce the husk in an opposite 
direction, and finally penetrate the 
ground. If allowed to remain, the shell, 
which no knife would cut, and which a 
saw would scarcely penetrate, is burst 
by an expansive power, generated within 
itself ; the husk and the shell gradually de- 
cay, and, forming a light manure, facili- 
tate the growth of the young plant, 
which gradually strikes its roots deeper, 
elevates its stalk, and expands its leaves 
until it becomes a lofty, fruitful, and 
graceful tree.”-~Vol. i. pp. 364 ~ 370, 


One more sketch from the de- 
lightful lake of Maeva, once the 
seene of most cruel and impure 
rites, now hallowed by the holy 
worship of Christ. 


“Among the singularly beautiful and 
diversified vegetable productions that 
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adorn the banks of the lake, the sacred 
aoa deserves particular attention; it 
stands near the large temple of Tane, at 
Tamapua, and is one of the most ancient 
and extensive that I have met with in 


the islands. In its growth, the aoa re- 
sembles the banian tree of the East, and 
is probably a variety of the species. The 
bark has a light tinge and shining ap- 
pearance, the leaf lance-shaped and 
small, of a beautiful pea-green colour. 
It is an evergreen, and is propagated by 
slips or branches, which readily take 
root. When the stem of the young tree 
is about two or three inches in diameter, 
the bark, immediately below the branches, 
which generally spread from the trunk, 
about six feet above the ground, begins 
to open near the lower part of the limbs. 
A number of fine yellow pointed roots 
protrude, and increase in size and length 
every year. The branches grow horizon- 
tally, and rather bending than other- 
wise: from different parts of these, 
fibres shoot forth through the bursting 
bark, and hang like fine dark-brown 
threads. The habits of growth in these 
pendulous roots are singular. Sometimes 
they appear like a single line, or rope, 
reaching from the highest branches near- 
ly to the ground, where they terminate 
in a bunch of spreading fibres, not nn- 
like a tassel. At other times, while there 
is one principal fibre, a number of others 
branch off from this at unequal dis- 
tances, from its insertion in the bough 
above, and terminate in a cluster of 
small fibres. The different threads are 
sometimes separate from each other for 
a considerable distance, and near the 
bottom, unite in one single root 

‘As soon as these depending fibres 
reach the ground, they take root, and, 
in the course of a number of years, 
become solid stems, covered with a 
bark resembling that of the original 
tree, and forming so many natural 
paw to the progressively extending 
branches above. 

* By this singular process, the aoa, at 
Tamapua, appears more like a clump or 
grove than a single tree, The original 
stem was joined by one or two, of 
such dimensions, that it was not easy 
to distinguish the parent from the 
offspring, and the fibres that had united 
with the ground, and thus became so 
many trunks or stems of the tree, 
covered a space many yards in cir- 
cumference. The lateral branches con- 
tinue to extend, and tendrils of every 
length and size are seen in all direc- 
tions depending from them, appearing 
as if in time ft would cover the face 
of the country with a forest, which yet 
should be but one tree, 
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“The most remarkable appearance, 
however, which the aoa presents, is when 
it grows near some of the high mouutain 
precipices that often occur in the islands. 
A short distance from Buaoa, where the 
rocks are exceedingly steep, and almost 
perpendicular for a hundred feet, or 
more, an aoa appears to have been 
planted near the foot of the rocky 
pile, and the tender fibres yrotruded 
from the branches, being nearer the 
rocks at the side than the ground be- 
low, have been attracted towards the 
precipice. From this, fresh nourish- 
ment has been derived, the tree has con- 
tinued to ascend and throw out new 
fibres still higher, till it has reached 
the top. Here a branching tree has 
flourished, exhibiting all the peculiari- 
ties of the aoa; while the root, and that 
part growing along the face of the 
rock, resembles a strong interwoven 
hedge, extending from the base to 
the summit of the precipice.—pp. 169, 

“ The cottage erected for my lodging, 
when visiting the district of Maeva, was 
within a few yards of this tree, and the 
chapel stood within the precincts of the 
ancient idol temple. I have often con- 
versed with the people respecting it, 
and they have said that the most appall- 
ing horrors filled their minds, if they 
approached the tree or the pile after 
dark : that when they have pushed their 
light canoe along the adjacent lake, 
they have, as an act of reverence, un- 
covered the upper part of their persons, 
and almost trembled with fear till they 
had safel assed. Considering the 
dark and gloomy appearance of the 
temple, the wide extent, dense shade, 
fantastic shape, and grotesque appear- 
ance of the tortuous fibrous roots or 
trunks of the aoa, it is not surprising 
that the superstitious natives should be 
under the influence of those feelings, 
especially if it be recollected that there 
were few seasons when a human body 
was not suspended from some of the 
branches, to propitiate the deity of the 
place.”— pp. 170, 172. 


Amidst the numerous topics, 
which it would have afforded us 
pleasure to notice, before we close 
this article, two claim a pre-emi- 
nent regard; these are, the form 
of Christian fellowship established 
in the islands; and a proposal of 
the author for a general Coloniza- 
tion Society, in aid of Foreign 
Missions, 
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In respect to the subject of 
church-fellowship, as the funda- 
mental principle of the London 
Missionary Society is, that it will 
not adopt any existing form of 
church government, as a model 
or rule to which it obliges its 
missionaries to conform ; but 
leaves them, and their converts, 
‘to assume for themselves such 
form of church government as to 
them should appear most agree- 
able to the word of God ;” when 
the critical period arrives, which 
requires a decision on this point, 
might we not expect very serious 
difficulties to arise in the way of 
general co-operation, from the dif- 
ference of denomination to which 
the missionaries themselves might 
have belonged, or from the diver- 
sities of opinion which the general 
perusal of the Scriptures by their 
converts might create? To sup- 
pose that the Directors of the 
Society were indifferent to the sub- 
ject, is contradicted by the very 
terms of their fundamental rule, 
which expresses an apprehension 
that, to determine that matter 
among themselves, might only 
lead to dissention. In such a 
dilemma what could be done, but 
commit the issue to an _ honest 
verusal of the word of God? 

Vhat then was that issue? Let 
us attend to the testimony of our 
author. 

* Although we did not experience that 
difficulty which, from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the Mission and the peo- 
ple, had attended the first administra- 
tion of baptism, we regarded it as a mat- 
ter requiring grave and prayerful deli- 
beration. We felt that our proceedings 
would influenc: the views and conduct 
not only of those by whom we were sur- 
rounded, but perhaps of future genera- 
tions. A foundation was now to be laid, 
on which, so far as order and discipline 
were concerned, the superstructure of 
the Christian church in that island was 
to rise in every succeeding age, and by 
which it would certainly be affected in 
many important respects, Anxious 
therefore to begin aright, we sought, 
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and trust we received, Divine guidance, 
endeavouring to regulate our proceedings 
altogether by the directions of the sacred 
volume. It was, however, difficult to 
divest ourselves entirely of those views 
of the subject which we had imbibed 
from the writings of men. 

“A Christian church we considered 
to be a society of faithful and holy men, 
voluntarily associated for the purposes of 
public worship, mutual edification, the 
participation of the Lord’s supper, and 
the propagation of Christianity: the 
Lord Jesus Christ was regarded as its 
spiritual head; and only such as had 
given themselves unto the Redeemer, 
and were spiritually united to him, mem- 
bers. These were our general views. 
In England we had belonged to different 
denominations, and however adapted the 
peculiarities in discipline, of those com- 
munions might appear to the circam- 
stances of British Christians, we did not 
deem it expedient to take any one alto- 
gether for our model. It appeared to 
all more desirable, in the existing state 
of the people, to divest the churches 
we might be honoured of God to plant 
among the Gentiles, of every thing com- 
plicated or artificial, that they might be 
established in the purest simplicity of 
form, and, as far as possible, according 
to the directions of revelation. Had any 
been pertinacions of their peculiarities, 
they had now the fairest opportunity of 
acti accordingly. 

** General good, however, was our ob- 
ject ; and that line of procedure, which, 
as a whole, we could unitedly pursue, 
in closest accordance with Scripture, 
and at the same time with greatest ad- 
vantage to the people, was more desired 
by every one, than any peculiar views 
on minor points. I believe it is from 
the paramount influence of these feelings, 
more than from any other cause, that 
such uniformity exists. There was no 
agreement previously entered into among 
the Missionaries, but those of each sta- 
tion were left, with the people around 
who might be brought to a reception of 
the truth, to assume for themselves such 
form of constitution and discipline, as 
should in their views be most accordant 
with the word of God; and yet I am 
not aware, that in any material point 
there is the smallest difference among 
them.” —pp. 302— 304. 





The missionaries and their con- 
verts studied the word of God, as 
directed, and a happy and cordial 
unanimity was the result. When 
we, at home, can be brought to 
do the same, we shall share the 
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same blessing. Here, we have 
acts of uniformity and prelatical 
pomp and authority, with an end- 
less diversity of opinion and prac- 
tice; there they have the word of 
God only, and uniformity. What 
the system is, must be gathered 
from our author's narrative. He 
has given it no name: whether it 
bears one, we know not. Let 
others call upon it a name—we 
will not; but we say, that system 
which is the result of the unsophis- 
ticated study of the word of God, 
and which produces such cordial 
agreement and uniformity, by free 
consent, must be scriptural; and, 
if so, divine. Let those who are 
curious in these things, find out 
what it is. We particularly re- 
commend the search to the author 
of the «* New Model for Christian 
Missions ” 

We pass to the second point 
which claims especial regard, the 
formation of a new society ‘* for 
the promotion of agriculture, me- 
chanic arts, social order, and the 
general civilization of rude and 
barbaroustribes.” Mr. Ellis pleads 
for such an institution in the fol- 
lowing terms. 

“Although the expensive and com- 
mendable measures adopted by the 
Directors of the Missionary Society, for 
encouraging industry among the South 
Sea Islanders, and furnishing them with 
asource of productive labour by intro- 
ducing the manufacture of sugar, had 
not accomplished all that was designed, 
and Mr. Gyles had returned to England 
before the expiration of the period for 
which he had been engaged, the Di- 
rectors still considered that it was their 
duty to endeavour to promote the tem- 
poral prosperity of the people—that 
the introduction of useful mechanic 
arts, and other means of advancing their 
civilization, though objects of only se- 
condary importance, were not to be 
overlooked. Some stimulus to more 
regular employment than that to which 
the natives had been accustomed, during 
the unsettled and indolent state of 
society from which they were justemerg- 
ing, was still necessary for their con- 
tentment and individual happiness, as 
well as their national prosperity. 
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“The Directors of the Missionary So- 
ciety were not influenced by their own 
choice, but by the necessities of the 
people, in making these and other se- 
cular arrangements, which were not 
contemplated in the original constitution 
and object of their association, but have 
resulted from the changes effected by 
their agents in the circumstances of those 
communities among which they have re- 
sided; and have sometimes involved an 
expense which could not always be 
met without difficulty. These collateral 
exertions often occasion embarrassment, 
and it would be highly gratifying, if 
other institutions were able to prose- 
cute those departments of effort, which 
are rather appendages than proper 
parts of Missionary labour. Were the 
resources of these societies formed for 
the universal diffusion of education, 
and the means of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society such as to enable them to 
undertake entirely the instruction of 
of the heathen, and the translation and 
circulation of the Scriptures, it would 
greatly facilitate the extension of Chris- 
tianity. If, in addition to those already 
in existence, there was also an institution 
for the promotion of agriculture, mecha- 
nic arts, social order, and the general 
civilization of rude and barbarous tribes, 
such a society would exert a most bene- 
ficial and commanding influence, and 
farnish an able and important agency, 
in conjunction with those now engaged. 
It would enable Missionary institutions 
to follow more energetically their simple 
and primary labours, in sending forth 
messengers to preach the gospel to the 
heathen.—Vol. i. pp. 466 — 468. 


The missionaries sent to un- 
civilized tribes have felt severely 
the want of such auxiliaries as 
here proposed. Many persons 
might, doubtless, be induced to 
support civilization societies, who 
would not cast even a mite into 
the treasury of Christian missions. 


Societies of this nature for the - 


benefit of Africa and Canada 
already exist; and, either these 
societies might unite their re- 
sources and extend their opera- 
tions, so as to form.a general 
colonization society for the whole 
world; or distinct societies might 
be formed for that particular por- 
tion of the human race, which 
might seem most to require the aid 
proposed. The grandeur of a 
N.S. NO. 61. 
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general society might produce 
more ample resources, the sym- 
pathies of distinct societies might 
convey more extensive benefits. 
A plan which should combine 
both advantages, would, perhaps, 
be the most likely to obtain go- 
neral support. 

We have now only to wish Mr. 
Ellis health and length of days, 
and the recovery of his beloved 
invalid; that they may return to 
those delightful Christian islands, 
where we know they would be, to 
spend many years of comfort and 
usefulness, blessed themselves, and 
a blessing to all around them. 





The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah : 
an Inquiry witha View to a satisfactory 
Determination of t'e Doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures concerning the 
Person of Christ. By J. P. Smith, 
D.D. 3 Vols. 8co pp. 1679 £1. 168. 
Holdsworth and Ball. 


On the appearance of the first 
edition of this invaluable work, 
we were among the first who ex- 
pressed their conviction, that it 
was destined to occupy a high 
place in the theological literature 
of our country for ages to come. 
That opinion was not founded on 
a superficial, but a Me! patient 
and full examination of the nature 
and merits of the work. If it was 
expressed with confidence then, 
so far from retracting it, we feel 
disposed, if possible, to add to its 
strength, and to implore our 
readers, who are not yet in pos- 
session of the work, to avail them- 
selves of the earliest opportunity 
to obtain and to study it. If the 

have ever had doubts and diff. 
culties on the subject of which it 
treats, we know vot where they 
are so likely to meet with a satis- 
factory solution of them. If they 
have not experienced doubts, but 
wish to have their knowledge in- 
creased, and their faith confirmed, 
the “ Scripture Testimony” is ad- 
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mirably adapted to supply what 
they require. 

It is not our general practice to 
enter at large into new editions 
of works, which have been before 
the public; but this is too impor- 
tant a publication to allow us to 
be trammelled by use and custom. 
The work, many of our readers 
are aware, was originally designed 
as an answer to ‘‘ The Calm Jn- 

uiry of the late Mr. Belsham.” 

ts nature, however, would be en- 
tirely mistaken, if it were re- 
gurded merely as an answer to 
that book. ie embraces, in fact, 
the whole Unitarian Controversy 
in relation to the person of Christ ; 
and discusses, with consummate 
ability, all the arguments of ancient 
and modern, Continental and Bri- 
tish Socinians. There is nothing 
temporary or local in the charac- 
ter of the argument, which will be 
felt to be as fresh and important 
a century hence, if Socinianism 
should exist so long, as it is 
now, 

The learned author arranges the 
work in four books. The first is 
occupied with preliminary consi- 
derations, on the Evidence proper 
to the Inquiry—on the Interpre- 
tation of Scripture—on the Errors 
and Faults of the Orthodox and 
the Heterodox, with respect to this 
Controversy—on the Moral State 
of the Mind in relation to the In- 

uiry—and on Mr. Belsham’s 

reface and Introduction to his 
Calm Inquiry. 

The second book treats of the 
information to be obtained con- 
cerning the person of the Messiah 
from the prophetic descriptions of 
the Old Testament. e third 
takes up, in the same manner, the 
narratives of the Evangelical His- 
tory, and our Lord’s own asser- 
tions and intimations. And the 
fourth discusses at length the doc- 
trine taught by the Apostles in 
their inspired ministry concerning 
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the person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Appended to every chapter, are 
uumerous notes, replete with ac- 
curate and profound learning, on 
a vast variety of topics, more or 
less intimately connected with the 
principal subjects discussed, be- 
sides a series of larger appendices 
at the end of the work. 

Dr. Smith mentions in the pre- 
face, that this edition is increased 
by more than one-fourth of new 
matter, besides innumerable modi- 
fications of words and paragraphs. 
In fact, while it contains all the 
arguments of the first edition, not 
one of which the author has felt 
it to be his duty to retract, it is 
in other respects so much enlarged 
and improved, as to be in a con- 
siderable degree a new book. 

The work of Dr. Smith has 
peculiar and extraordinary claims 
on the grateful reception of the 
religious community. The subject 
on which it treats is of the very 
first importance to the interests of 
Christianity. The person of Christ 
involves all the great peculiarities 
of the Christian scheme. Accord- 
ing as he is received as a divine 
or a created being, must be the 
regard paid to his message, or the 
submission to his authority. His 
death as an atonement for. sin, 
his advocacy as the Mediator of 
his people, his power to govern 
now and judge at last, must all 
depend on the estimate which is 
formed of his true nature. The 
magnitude of redemption, and the 
glory arising to the Father from 
his undertaking; in short, every 
thing valuable in the religion of 
Christ is connected with this most 
interesting inquiry. Whatever, 
therefore, tends to clear away 
difficulties which attach to the 
subject, and to place it in all its 
scriptural simplicity and import- 
ance before the mind, must be 
deserving of the deepest attention, 
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On such a subject, involving 
as it does the immortal interests 
of man, and which has led to so 
much controversy, it is difficult 
to write with perfect calmness 
and candour; to avoid provoking 
language, or the use of expres- 
sions, which injure rather than 
promote the good of those who 
oppose the truth. In this respect 
Dr. Smith has succeeded to ad- 
miratioa—some may perhaps think 
he has gone too far to the other 
extreme—that his candour is some- 
what morbid. Should even this be 
the case, considering the strength 
of the case which he has made 
out, something should be allowed 
to this excess of virtue, which 
unfortunately is rather rare now- 
a-days. He has not compromised 
the truth; but he has very dis- 
passionately weighed and exa- 
mined every argument with ascru- 
pulosity and acuteness, which do 
great honour to his Christian and 
mental character, and which makes 
the weight of his arguments tell 
more powerfully. As we _ inti- 
mated in our former article on the 
work, we think there are passages 
which Dr. Smith has either con- 
ceded to his opponents, which 
ought not to have been conceded, 
or has put a lower meaning on 
them than they properly bear. In 
regard to these he is still of the 
same mind, and so are we. But 
considering the nature of the sub- 
ject, allowance must be made for 
such diversity of opinion, 

We are acquainted with no work 
in which there is so complete an 
examination of the interesting sub- 
ject of which it treats. As far 
as the testimony of the Scriptures 
is concerned, it may be regarded 
as having nearly exhaused all that 
can be said. On the passages 
examined, every thing which 
varied, accurate, and extensive 
learning could supply has been 
brought forward. ‘There is a ful- 
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ness, almost to repletion, on every 
point, bearing, however remotely, 
on the subject, and which is cal- 
culated to meet every inquiry of 
the most inquisitive mind. Many 
things are introduced, which, to 
those who are but superticially 
acquainted with the controversy, 
may appear unnecessary; but 
which, in such a book, it is ex- 
tremely desirable should find a 
place. 

We wish, exceedingly, that the 
Scripture Testimony could find its 
way into the hands of the German 
Neologists. We are acquainted 
with nothing calculated to do such 

ersons so much good. It abounds 
in the kind of learning and inves. 
tigation which is familiar to them. 
Dr. Smith knows more about them 
and their writings, probably, than 
most persons in this country, and 
discovers, in this very work, as 
also in that on the Sacrifice of 
Christ; a capability of meeting all 
their scepticism and all their lite- 
rature. Those who imagine such 
persons are to be met and put 
down merely by bold assertions, 
and empty declamation, little un- 
derstand with whom they have to 
do, or the extensive inflaence 
which the learning of these men 
gives them over their countrymen. 
Could any thing be done to pro- 
mote its translation into German 
and French, and its circulatiop on 
the Continent ? 

On one poiat, chiefly, we have 
experienced regret in the exami- 
nation of this new edition. We 
refer to the long note in the first 
volume on the inspiration and au- 
thority of Solomon’s Song. Dr. 
Smith does not regard it as entitled 
to a place among the canonical 
Scriptures. We exceedingly de- 
plore the introduction of such a 
question into this work; because 
we think there is no sufficient 
reason for its being brought in, 
because it is calculated to excite 
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prejudices against the work itself 
im certain quarters, and induce 
jealousy respecting the views of 
the author on other points, es- 
pecially the inspiration of the 
Scriptures; and because we are 
decidedly of a ditferent opinion 
respecting the authority of the 
book in question. For our own 
part, difficult as the Song of Solo- 
mon may be in interpretation, and 
much as it has been abused, we re- 
gard it as standing on the same 
authority with the other books of 
the Old Testament. It is written 
in pure biblical Hebrew, has in- 
variably been held sacred by the 
Jews, constituted, we have reason 
to believe, a part of those writings 
which were in use among that 

ple, and regarded as inspired 

them, in the time of Christ and 
his Apostles, and to which the latter 
refer as divine. An examination 
of the canonical authority of the 
books of the Old Testament, on the 
principles which Dr. Smith has 
applied to this one book, we con- 
sider injudicious and dangerous ; 
the whole documents of that book 
having been pronounced divine, 
by an authority not to be gain- 
said 


With this exception, which we 
regret to be obliged to make, we 
repeat our commendation of the 
work, which, without exaggera- 
tion, merits the highest praise that 
we can bestow. We trust the 
learned and amiable author will 
be long spared to witness the fruits 
of his ur, “on which,” to use 
his own words, ‘he rests his chief 
hope of usefulness.” 





THE ANNUALS, 


Tux Amuiet, a Christian and Literary 
Hemembrancer, Edited by 8, C, Hall, 
Tus Juvenie VForéer-me-nor, 
by Mrs. 8. C, Hall, 
Paseepsnir’s Orresing.—i630, 
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Ackerman’s Juvenite Fonreet-meE- 

NOoT.—1830. 
A FEW years only have passed 
away since the humane feelings of 
our countrymen were outraged by 
the frequent execution of unhappy 
criminals,who had been guilty of fa- 
bricating and issuing a counterfeit 
paper currency. This constant sa- 
crifice of human life excited the 
just indignation of all benevolent 
minds; and the Directors of the 
Metropolitan and Provincial Banks 
attempted to obtain, as the best 
means of preventing this rapidly- 
increasing crime, a note-plate not 
to be imitated. The soft nature of 
copper, however, forbad any costly 
engraving upon that metal, as after 
a thousand or two impressions 
were taken, the plate would be- 
come unfit for use. At this junc- 
ture, the scientific Mr. Perkins 
brought from the United States the 
important invention of engraving 
on steel, by which impressions 
may be multiplied almost to an 
indefinite extent. ‘That gentle- 
man united in partnership with 
Mr. C. Heath, the celebrated en- 
graver, and they introduced the 
discovery to the British public. 
It was adopted, we believe, by 
many private bankers; but the 
Bank of England did not use it, 
and the resumption of cash pay- 
ments rendered it unnecessary. 
Our national humanity, however, 
had called for the experiment, and 
now a large recompense of plea- 
sure and profit awaited the country. 
It was found that the invention 
might be successfully applied to 
the finest works of art, and that 
the number of copies steel plates 
would afford, would remunerate 
the publishers for the costliest en- 
gravings ; and thus they could dif- 
use through the empire brilliant 
copies of the most exquisite pro- 
ductions of the ancient and mo- 
dern schools, 

Hence arose that large and 
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beautiful class of works, capable 
of pictorial and graphic illus- 
tration, which now adorn the 
drawing-rooms and libraries of 
thousands. 

Of these, ‘‘ the Annuals” now 
form an important and beautiful 
variety, and when it is stated that 
there are employed in their pro- 
duction about two thousand per- 
sons, during a considerable part of 
the year; and that, perhaps, not 
less than £100,000, is expended 
upon them by the public, we caa- 
not but rejoice to trace the inte- 
resting connexion which is thus 
sppuent between the exercise of 
philanthropy, and the increase of 
the enjoyments and emoluments of 
art. 

We must now call the attention 
of our readers to these beautiful 
volumes, at the head of this article, 
which have been submitted to our 
literary censorship. 

On former occasions we have 
expressed our decided approbation 
of the style in which The Amulet 
is conducted. The truly Christian 
character of its essays, and the 
admirable execution of its engrav- 
ings, have always entitled it to the 

atronage of the religious public. 
But this year, in its embellish- 
ments it has far excelled its former 
self, We know nothing on so 
small scale that can be compared 
with the crucifixion by Martin. 
Tt is in his finest and deepest style 
of sublime representation. The 
poem, though beautiful, is not 
equal to the engraving. “ The 
Dortie Bairn” is not unworthy of 
Wilkie. The Sisters of Bethany 
are too much in the style and cos- 
tume of modern girls. There is 
nothing of Palestine in the picture 
except the Saviour, The Man- 
doline, with a a in the dis- 
tance, is pleasingly executed ; and 
no is the frontispiece, the Minstrel 
of Chamouni, Of the pieces we 
cannot apeak in detail, but pre- 
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sent, as a specimen, the Scene in 
Cafferland, by Thomas Pringle. 
It is fact and not fiction. 


‘* A rugged mountain, round whose sum- 
mit proud 

The eagle sailed, or heaved the thunder 
cloud, 

Poured from its cloven breast a gushing 
brook, 

Ww = down the grassy glades its journey 
took ; 

Oft ov round to lave the bowery 

ride 

Of groves of evergreens on either side. 

Fast by this stream, where yet its course 
was young, 

And, stooping from the heights, the 
forest flung 

A grateful shadow o’er the narrow dell, 

An emigrant had built his hermit cell 

Woven of wattled boughs, and thatched 
with leaves, 

The sweet wild jasmine clustering to its 
eaves, 

It stood, with its small casement gleaming 
through 

Between two ancient cedars. Round it 
grew 

Clumps of acacias and young orange 
bowers, 

Pomegranate hedges flushed with scarlet 
flowers, 

And pale-stemmed fig-trees with their 
fruit yet green, 

And apple blossoms waving light between . 

All musical it seemed with humming bees ; 

And bright-plumed sugar-birds among 
the trees 

Flattered like living blossoms. 

In the shade 

Of a dark rock, that midst the leafy glade 

Stood like a giant sentinel, we fou 

The habitant of this fair spot of ground--- 

A plain tall Scottish man, of thoughtful 


mien, 
rave but not gloomy. By his side was 


seen 
An ancient Chief of Amakosa’s race, 
With javelin armed fer conflict or the 
hace 


chace. 

And, seated at their feet upon the sod, 

A — was reading from the Word of 
Ged, 

Of Him who came for sinful men to die, 

Of every race and tongue beneath the 


sky. 
Unnoticed, to the rock we softly steps; 
The white man's eyes were shut; the 
warrior wept, 
Leaning upon his hand ; the youth read 


on: 
Aud then we knew the group ; the Chief- 


tain’s son 
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Tales to be his country’s Christian 
e@--- 

And Browntee and Old Zatzoe side 
by side.” 

The engravings and the letter- 
press of The Juvenile Forget-me-not 
are in excellent keeping with each 
other, and with the object. It is 
quite adapted to interest and to im- 
prove young people; and we trust 
will have acirculation worthy of the 
labour and expense bestowed upon 
it. We cannot afford room for 
extracts; but cannot help ex- 
pressing our gratification with se- 
veral of the pieces by Miss Jews- 
bury, and the editress, if we mnst 
coin a word, Mrs. Hall. 

The Friendship’s Offering is 
an elegant volume, both in its 
embellishments, and in the style 
of its composition, Vesuvius, the 
French would call superbe. Echo 
is very lovely. Spoleto is beauti- 
ful; and Mary Queen of Scots, 
presenting her son, tender and im- 
pressive. The Honey-Moon is 
not quite to our taste. We need 
hardly say, that essays and poems 
from the pens of such persons as 
Pringle, Montgomery, Roscoe, 
Miss Mitford, and Allan Cun- 
ningham, with others not unwor- 
thy of being associated with them, 
must do credit to any work. We 
wish we could make room for 
something longer: but can only 
give two stanzas by Bowring. 

“GOD AND HEAVEN. 
“ The silver chord in twain is snapped, 

The golden bowl is broken, 

The mortal mould in darkness wrapped, 

The words funereal spoken ; 

The tomb is built, or the rock is cleft, 

Or delved is the grassy clod : 

And what for mourning man is left ? 

O what is left—but Gon! 


“The tears are shed that mourned the 


dead, 
The flowers they wore are faded ; 
The twilight dun hath veiled the sun, 
And Hope’s sweet dreamings shaded; 
And the thoughts of joy that were planted 


ee 
From aoe heart of hearts are riven; 

And what is left us when we weep? 
O what is left—but Heaven [” 
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The Forget-me-not for 1830, we 
are disposed to think, has scarcely 
reached; either in literary attrac- 
tion, or in the interest of its gra- 
se illustrations, the former vo- 
umes of the same work. Most 
of the prose compositions are tales 
of the romantic class, generally 
amusing and well told, and some 
cleverly adapted to the beautiful 
pictures they are written to illus- 
trate, yet containing but little that 
is calculated to inform the mind, 
or to mend the heart. 


Why did the Editor permit Mrs. 
Marianne Baillie to publish, in 
her “* Light and Shade,” that ill- 
natured and uncharitable remark, 
** that true religion has little to do 
with either Popish or Calvinistic 
Saints. But, from deference to her 
sex, we would challenge Mrs. 
Marianne Baillie to produce, if 
she be able, better specimens of 
‘* true religion,” in all its domestic 
sweetness, diffusive benevolence, 
and elevated piety, than may be 
found in abundance amongst that 
large class of the Christian com- 
munity in this country at which 
she is pleased to sneer. 

Works like this, which aspire 
to general circulation, and that, 
too, through the channels of our 
kindliest feelings, should not be- 
come the organ of party sentiments, 
which will, doubtless, wound the 
minds of many amiable and devout 
readers, 

Many of the poetical contribu- 
tions are from the pens of some of 
our best poets, but we must pro- 
fess our conviction that a correct 
poetical taste is so generally dif- 
fused, that even splendid names 
will not long obtain currency for 
rhyming mediocrity. 

The engravings, together with 
the pictures from which they are 
copied, are the productions of 
artists of acknowledged merit, but 
we regret to say that we are only 
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pleased with a few. “The Spanish 
Princess,” after Wilkie, needs all 
the glow of colour possessed by 
the original, to justify the poetical 
commendations which close the 
volume. ‘* Undine” is an able 
but not a pleasing picture. The 
Land Storm, and the Shipwreck, 
whatever may be their merits, call 
up painful associations pot in ac- 
cordance with the general feeling 
of the work. Le Keux’s Place de 
Jeanne D’Arc, at Rouen, after 
Prout, Finden’s Death of the 
Dove, from a painting by Stew- 
ardson, and the Ghaut, after 
Daniels, by the same engraver, 
with the interesting picture of the 
Orphan Family, by Davenport, 
after the picture of Chisholme, will, 


we imagine, be found amongst the 
most attractive. 

The Juvenile Forget-me-not, by 
the same publishers, has pleased 
us better, and we are sure that 
many of its papers, both in prose 
and verse, will be acceptable to 
our young friends. We have read 
“The True Story of Web Spin- 
ner,” ‘*The Migration of the 
Grey Squirrels,” and ‘‘ The Wind 
in a Frolic,” to a large circle of 
little folks, and found they were 
both amused and instructed. 

Editorial judgments have been 
given upon the Annuals of 1830, 
by some of our fraternity two 
months ago; we, however, beg to 
observe, that our critique upon 
them is not dater than the first of 
January, 1830. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

Dr. J. Pye Smith’s Scripture Testimony 
to the Messiah: an Inquiry with a View 
to a satisfactory determination of the 
Doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures 
concerning the Person of Christ. Iu 
three vols. octavo, the Second Edition, 
much improved and enlarged, by an in- 
crease of more than one-fourth of new 
matter. 

The Natural Yseg of Enthusiasm, a 
new Edition, in Ten Sections. 8vo. 

Elements of Natural History, or an 
Introduction to Systematic Zoology, 
chiefly according to the Classification of 
Linneus; with Illustrations of ever 
Order. By John Howard Hinton, A.M, 
4to. Price 5s. 

Elementary Steps to Geography and 
Astronomy, in which the Astronomy of 
the Globe in simplified. By Ingram 
Cobbin, M. A. 18mo., half-bound. 

The Scripture Diary for 1830, con- 
taining Selections of the Holy Scriptures, 
in the order of their History, for daily 
reading throughout the year; together 
with a Scripture Directory for Sabbath 
Schools, and many other particulars of 
Biblical and British Intelligence. By 
John Whittridge. 12mo. 1s. 6d, 


IN THE PRESS. 


Discourses to the Young, by John Humphrys, 
LL. D., with « Memoir of the Aathor’s Son, 
in 18imo. 


The Sixth Part of the Bible Teachers’ Manual, 
containing Samuel and Ruth, will be ready in a 
few days. 


Mr. Howard Hinton has nearly ready for pab- 
lication, The Work of the Holy Spirit in Ceon- 
version, considered in its Relation to Man, and 
the Administration of God. 12me. 


Questions on French History, by a Lady. 
12mo. 


We understand that Mr. Hanbury’s Edition of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and other Works of Richard 
Hooker, will be published in a few days, and 
will have attached to it, Hooker’s Life by Walton, 
with Stry pe’s Interpolations, to which will be 
added, “ The Christian Letter to Mr. Hooker,” 
and Dr. Conei’s “ just and temperate Defence” 
in reply to it. Mr. Hanbury has also written an 
Introduction, a Life of Tnomas Cartwright, B.D., 
and pumerous notes. 


The new Edition of Foster’s Essays is expected 
to be ready this month. 


Principles of Dissent; or an Attempt to 
vindicate Protestant Nonconformists in theix 
separation from all Religious Establishments, 
and to prove their own conformity to the law 
ef the New Testament, and to the order and 

ractice of the earliest Churches of Christ, 
By T. Scales, Leeds, 
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THE AMERICAN MONTHLY RECORD. 


We cannot, perhaps, better commence 
our “ Monthly Record” of American 
intelligence for another year, than by 
presenting to our readers extracts from 

rivate letters which have come to our 

nds, describing the present state of 
religion and society in the United 
States. Though the statements are rather 
desultory, and necessarily brief, yet as 
they have been penned by men of piety 
and intelligence, who now reside in that 
country, they will be received with 
greater confidence by our readers, as 
they are necessarily free from those par- 
ties to their country and its insti- 
tutions, which we believe characterizes 
the statements of most American citizens 
The first is from a minister now settled 
in America. ‘I was installed over the 
church in this place, on the . 
It is an inland town, about — miles from 
Boston, in the State of Massachusetts. 

y ish consists of about 1000 souls, 
with a church of 120 members. You 
are aware, that with us Independents 
of puritan descent, the communicants or 
church members, consist of those, and 
those only who give credible evidence 
of heart religion. My salary is 600 
dollars (£126.) which is rather above the 
ave amount in our country towns, 
While I rejoice to hear of the continued 
spread of the Gospel in your country, 
in a few —_ Powe ps we are ahead of 
you. Moral infinence was never before 
50 Betyg. felt in this country, as 
wi the last eighteen months, for the 
suppression of intemperance. Drunken- 
ness has been, and still is, our peculiar 
national sin, though we have a large 
share of others, especially profaneness 
and Sabbath breaking, not to speak of 
our exuberant vanity, of which your 
countryman, Captain Hail, seems to 
have had quanium sufficit. By the bye, 
on looking through his work,* I was 
much surprised to find its almost entire 

t of the religious state of this 
country; he evidently knew nothing about 
the matter. Mr. Hodgeson, of Liver- 
pool, is the only English writer I have 
seen, whose impressions seem to corre- 
pons with the facts in this particular. 

e is a truly liberal minded and religious 
man, and deserves the confidence of his 
readers. But the good Captain is cer- 
tainly a traveller, and sometimes jumps 








* Captain Basil Hall’s Travels in North 
America in the years 1827-28. 2 vols. 


to a traveller’s conclusion. Still, the 
impressions made by his book, so far 
as simple facts are concerned, are in 
the main just, but his speculations u 
them must be received with caution. 
His education, preconceived opinions, 
and habitual associations, render him in 
the view of ‘ We, the People,’ totally 
incompetent to frame an opinion on many 
things, about which he decides with no 
slight appearance of self-satisfaction. 
Before this long digression, I was re- 
ferring to the efforts of the Temperance 
Society. The motto of the day is, ‘ touch 
not, taste not, handle not.’ Entire absti- 
nence from spirituous liquors is becoming, 
not only common, but fashionable in all 
the States of New England and in New 
York, and is extending to other members 
of the Union. Next to America, Britain 
is now disgraced by that more than 
beastly vice, intemperance. It is high 
time something were done for your fa- 
voured land. Let no more ‘ Dew’ be 
distilled on any Scottish ‘ mountains ;’ 
it stupifies and destroys thousands—can- 
not something be done? Must not some- 
thing be done? shall not something be 
done for England and Scotland on this 
subject? Have noe considered it, and 
prayed over it; if not, let me ask you to 
do it at once. 

“ Prison Discipline with us is _—— 
a science. We have another Howa 
in Louis Dwight, the Secretary of the 
Prison Discipline Society. I was glad 
to see that his reports had fallen in 
the way of Captain Hall. They are, I 
believe, more valuable than any similar 
documents ever published in this coun- 
try. By the results of his investiga- 
tion, our prisons are built, our governors 

overned, and our criminal code mo- 

elled. Such is the influence of mind, 
piety, and zeal. 

‘* Captain Hall totally misconceives the 
extent of Unitarian influence in this 
country. It is a mere local disease, 
limited to Massachusetts, and especiall 
the vicinity of Boston. Elsewhere it is 
little known, and of little power. Even 
here its influence is greatly broken, and 
we trust the system has received its 
death-wound. Its advocates have re- 
cently come out with an explicit denial, 
that the Scriptures are a revelation, 
They have been forced into this denial 
by the urgency of arguments derived 
from Scripture. Thus their system or 
the Bible must be given up. 
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* T have just returned from ‘ the Exa- 
mination’ at Andover, when 33 young 
men finished their preparatory theological 
studies, 16 of whom were ordained as 
missionaries, 8 to our destitute western 
settlements, and 8 for American Indians 
and Asia. 

* Andover is the oldest theological school 
in the United States. It has a President, 
three Professors, and two assistant In- 
structors. The time occupied is three 
years. The regularly educated congre- 
gational clergymen of America usually 
spend about nine years in preparation 
for the pulpit, two years being requisite 
for sidking preparatory acquisitions to 
enter college ; four years at college, and 
three at our theological schools. In this 
calculation we thus proceed. Young 
men have had no special advantages of 
education till they are 13 years old; 
from 13 to 18, or 20, they become pious, 
as many do in this country in the seasons 
of revival. After their character has been 
tried, and there is reason to hope they 
will hold on their way, if they are of 
promising talents, and are in needy 
circumstances, The American Education 
Society takes them under its protection, 
and assists them to help themselves, it 
being accounted a great object to excite 
a spirit of self exertion. That Society 
has now in a course of education about 
six hundred young men. Formerly it 
only had 400, but within a few montlis 
a special effort has been made, which 
had thus increased the number. 
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“ Andover is a great moral instrument 
in this country, and exerts, through all 
its offiecrs, a powerfulinfluence, but espe- 
cially so through Professor Stewart. He 
isa man about forty-eight years of age, 
in the freshness and vigour of his talents. 
His work on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has been republished in England, as also 
other of his productions. He has done 
more for biblical interpretation and illus- 
tration than any man in this country, 
and, I presume, than any man in Great 
Britain. He is now at work on the 
Epistle to the Romans, and had pro- 
ceeded in his commentary through the 
seventh chapter. I hesitate not to say, 
that should he be spared to finish this 
work, it will be of more value than any 
exegetical theological work ever pub- 
lished in the English language. It will 
give a tremendous blow to Arminianism 
in both countries. At the recent exa- 
mination at Andover, a Society for Bibli- 
cal Examination was formed, the ob- 
ject of which is to set the ministers 
to study the Bible, and to ascertain 
with simplicity and precision what it 
teaches. It is designed for various 
and extensive investigations. Professor 
Stewart has also issued proposals for a 
quarterly theological work, to be called 
the Biblical Inquirer, which is to contain 
original and translated articles, especially 
from the German.” 


(To be continued. ) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF IRELAND. 


On the 25th and 26th of November, 
1829, a meeting was held at Belfast, for 
the purpose of forming a ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional Union.” There were present, the 
Rev. Messrs. Browne, of Moy ; Wilson, 
of Belfast; Radcliffe, of Londonderry ; 
Silly, of Armagh; Flinter, of Carrick- 
fergus ; Hanson, of Bangor; Carroll, of 
Richhill ; and Shepperd, of Newry ; and 
letters were read from the Rev. Dr. 
Townley, of Limerick; Rev. Messrs. 
Urwick, of Dublin; Carlisle, of Sligo ; 
W. H. Cooper, of Dublin; M‘Crea, of 
Dublin; Foley, of Kilmainham ; and T. 
H. Justice, Esq. of Mallow. 

After long and mature deliberation, it 
was unanimously agreed, by the brethren 
present, that the following be the name 
and regulations of the Union: 

I. The Union shall be called “ The 
Co ngregational Union of Ireland.” 

N.S, NO. 61. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


II. The object of the Union shall be 
to afford pecuniary aid to poor Inde- 
pendent churches; and to defray the 
expenses of Independent ministers, not 
in connexion with the Irish Evangelical 
Society, who may perform itinerating 
services. 

I1I. The Union shall faithfully confine 
itself to the objects stated in the fore- 
going regulation; and shall in no case 
assume any authority whatever over 
churches or individuals. 

IV. The Union shall not solicit pecu- 
niary aid from any congregation whose 
minister is connected with the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society. 

V. The affairs of the Union shall be 
managed by a Committee, consisting of 
the minister and amember of each church 
in its connexion; and, for despatch, 
there shal) be a local Sub Committee to 
transact the usual and routine business. 

VI. There shall be meetings 
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of the Union twice a-year, to be held at 
such places as shall be agreed on at each 
previous meeting. 

The Sub-Committee for the present 
year, are: Rev. W. Browne, Moy; G. 
Silly, Armagh; J. Carroll, Ricthill; W. 
Fiinter, Carrickfergus ; J. Hanson, Ban- 
gor; and N Shepperd, Newry; with 
six other gentlemen. Rev. John Wilson, 
Belfast, Secretary; Mr. Henry Horner, 
Belfast, ‘l'reasurer. 

Address to Christians of Great Britain 

and Treland. 

Dear Brethren,—,Another Society has 
been formed for supporting and propa- 
gating the Gospel amongst Irishmen. Its 
name is “the Congregational Union of 
Ireland.” Sut though denominational 
in its name and management, its mea- 
sures will not be dictated by the spirit of 
party. It was formed from a conviction 
that such an Institution was an important 
desideratum, and might be a means, ad- 
ditional to those already in existence, of 
more widely extending the kingdom of 
Christ. The sphere of its operations has 
been hitherto unoccupied, and will be 
perfectly distinct from that of other So- 
cieties. It will interfere with no ortho- 
dox body—its department of labour will 
be peculiar to itself—it comes into colli- 
sion with no existing association - nothing 
is contemplated by it but the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls, the com- 
fort of the denomination to which it 
more immediately belongs, and the utmost 
harmony with all evangelical sects and 
inititutions. 

The object of “ the Congregational 
Union of lreland”’ is two-fold ;— to afford 
pecuniary aid to poor Independent 
churches, and to defray the expenses of 
Independent ministers who may perform 
itinerating services. 

Most of the Independent churches in 
Ireland are peculiarly situated. They 
stand approved by their brethren of other 
communions for orthodoxy, and exem- 
plary zeal. None, in proportion to their 
means, have made more strenuous exer- 
tions in the cause of trath than they. 
Their pastors and private members have 
been always in the van of those who op- 
pose the fearful errors of the day, and 
endeavour to destroy “ the manof sin.” 
But they are generally poor—so poor, that 
in several cases, they have with diffi- 
culty maintained the Gospel amongst 
themselves. They have rot the legal 


resources of other denominations to aid 
them in their poverty. Their principles 
lead them to seek assistance from ano- 
ther quarter ;-- to look for it in the Chris- 
tian liberality of any of Christ’s flock, 
whom God has prospered in his provi- 
dence. 


It even, toa certain extent, de- 
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pends on these, whether some of them 
may continue to exist. 

But it is presumed, no Christian could 
look unmoved upon the downfal of any 
one of the Independent churches of Ire- 
land. These little bodies of the faithful 
have been so like the churches in Judea, 
from which the word of God sounded out 
to all the region around—they so care- 
fully avoid every thing denominational 
in their efforts for the eternal welfare of 
the unrenewed several of them, and 
these the poorest, are situated in dis- 
tricts, otherwise so completely destitute 
of the Gospel, that their existence and 
prosperity are in a manner identified 
with the general interests of Christianity. 
To aid them in their poverty, is to aid 
the cause of God in a way perfectly con- 
sistent with the peculiar views of any 
orthedox Christian ; but to neglect them, 
is to be indifferent to the only means by 
which the interests of Immanuel’s king- 
dom, in the existing circumstances of 
some portions of Ireland, can be pro- 
moted. 

The other part of the Union’s object 
— defraying the expenses of Independent 
ministers who may perform itinerating 
services—may be called its missionary 
department. The grounds on which it 
claims support, are the cheapness, the 
peculiarity, and, it is hoped, the effi- 
ciency of the way in which it proposes to 
propagate the Gospel. 

The Union will not employ persons as 
agents—it will merely bear the expenses 
of approved men who may be willing to 
itinerate. Hopes are entertained of pro- 
curing, from time to time, the services of 
devoted pastors, who may each engage in 
a general itinerancy during five or six 
weeks. By means of such individuals, 
an immense tract of country may be an- 
nually sprinkled with the water of life, 
for a sum that, upon the usual plan, 
would support no more than one paid 
agent. 

The itinerances will be general, and 
will be performed only by ordained mini- 
sters. In both these respects they will 
be peculiar. No stational mission is pro- 
posed. The itinerants, like those of the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, will 
each travel over one, two, or three coun- 
ties, preaching not more than twice dur- 
ing each journey atone place. They will 
be sowers, while stational missionaries 
may be viewed as planters. The Union’s 
aim will be extensiveness of influence— 
it will endeavour, though but once or 
twice a-year, to sound the “great 
trumpet” in as many parishes and vil- 
lages of the Island as its itinerants can 
possibly reach. While others cultivate 
their stated fields, it will, if possible, go 
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over the whole land, pouring a passing 
shower upon every district. 

As only pastors, and not unordained 
men, will labour in connexion with the 
Union, it is hoped its missionary efforts 
will, with the Divine blessing, be ener- 
getic and efficient. It wiil send forth 
men of experience and standing in the 
ministry—persons who have learned in 
their own spheres of stated exertion to 
** speak a word in season” Such, it is 
expected at least, will be found willing 
to give their services. And on the 
efforts of itinerants so qualified, it is not 
unreasonable to hope that the special in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit will be poured 
down. 

Such, dear Brethren, are the grounds 
on which the ‘* Congregational Union of 
Ireland” ventures to advance a claim on 
your Christian liberality. Its Com- 
mittee deprecate the idea of diverting 
away a single farthing from the funds of 
any one existing institution —and a proof 
of their doing so is given in the solicitude 
expressed in their regulations respecting 
the Irish Evengelical Society, the only 
one with which they were in any danger 
of interfering. But while they would 
rather aid than enfeeble other associa- 
tions that labour for Ireland’s good, they 
would affectionately submit to vou, whe- 
ther they have not marked out for them- 
selves a sphere, at once so distinct and 
important as to entitle them to a moiety 
of your pecuniary contributions, and to a 
place in your prayers and Christian re- 
gards. 

Another machine for evangelizing un- 
happy Ireland, has been constructed. 
But we want the propelling power—we 
want the money- the good wishes—the 
prayers of the Redeemer’s followers in 
these kingdoms. On you, Brethren, it 
depends whether our infant Institution 
will become “a giant in the land,” or 
be a mere helpless and inactive suckling. 
Strengthen our hands by your contribu- 
tions—encourage our hearts by your 
prayers—** men of Israel, help.” Will 
you, can you refuse, when, as we hope, 
cheapness, efficiency, and distinctiveness 
of operation will mark our enterprize? 
You have nursed into manhood other in- 
fant Societies before us. The first ap- 
peals of former associations, formed for 
the welfare of Ireland, you have heard 
and answered. And we cannot believe 
that you will be indifferent to us. 

By order of the Committee, 
Joun Wi1son, Sec. 

Communications on the subject of the 
Union may be sent to the Secretary, the 
Rev. John Wilson, Belfast; or to the 
Treasurer, Mr. Henry Horner, King 
Strect, Belfast: 
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RESOLUTIONS OF AN ANTI-SLAVERY 
MEETING AT LEEDS. 


To the Editors.—I am instructed by 
our Committee to request the insertion of 
the following resolutions in the January 
number of your Magazine. The subject 
to which they refer is one of unspeakable 
importance, and of deep and fearful in- 
terest : it is high time that all our religious 
communities of every name, should ad- 
dress themselves vigorously, and if possi- 
ble, simultaneously, to seek the overthrow 
and destruction of slavery in the British 
Colonies. The appeal to the churches in 
this county has been very cordially met, — 
nearly sixty have already joined the Asso- 
ciation, and soon it is expected that num- 
ber will be doubled. It is intended, in 
an early part of the ensuing Session, to 
make an urgent appeal to both Houses 
of Parliament, in petitions from our re- 
spective congregations, and we hope, 
that in all the other parts of the United 
Kingdom there will be a similar demon- 
stration of feeling ; and indeed, that the 
voice of the nation will be heard de- 
manding the redress of this national 
grievance—the sptedy extinction of this 
system of wrong and ontrage. What a 
happy and appropriate sequel to those 
measures of liberality and justice, which 
distinguished the Sessions of 1828 and 
1829, would be supplied by the abolition 
of negro slavery in the Session of 1830, 
and what friend of God and man does 
not devoutly pray for such a consumma- 
tion ! 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your’s with sincere esteem, 
THOMAS SCALEs. 

“* Ata Meeting of Friends to the aboli- 
tion of Negro Slavery, held in Leeds, on 
Monday, September 28th, 1822; John 
Clapham, Esq. in the Chair ; 

“¢ It was unanimously Resolved, --That 
slavery is an evil of fearful magnitude, 
directly opposed to the well-being and 
happiness of man, the law of God, and 
the religion of Christ,—the existence of 
which, especially in any part of the 
British dominions, we, as Christians, do 
most seriously deplore, and the entire 
extinction of which we feel ourselves 
called upon most strenuously to seek and 
promote, by all those means which the 
Providence of God, and the laws and 
constitution of our own favoured and 
happy country, have put into our power. 

‘© That to us it does appear, that the 
various religious denominations of this 
country, with perhaps one exception, 
have not yet applied themselves to the 
destruction of this great evil, in that de- 
termined manner, and with those syste- 
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matic and energetic measures, which the 
magnitude of the evil itself, and of the 
powers banded together for its continu- 
ance, obviously and most imperatively 
demands. 

“ That, for the most part, the question 
of negro slavery has been approached as 
a political one, and assailed by arguments 
drawn from policy and mere expediency, 
and not opposed with those stronger and 
less equivocal principles and arguments 
which are to be derived from the word of 
God, and the supreme and immutable 
laws of revealed religion. 

* That, too long have we, in common 
with the friends of humanity around us, 
wasted our time and efforts in vain at- 
tempts to ameliorate the. condition of our 
fellow-creatures who are in bondage, with 
a view to their gradual emancipation ;— 
but deeply feeling, that to maintain such 
a system, under any modifications what- 
ever, is to oppose and counteract the 
spirit and principles of our holy religion, 
we pledge ourselves henceforth to seek, 
in every legitimate and practicable way, 
and by our united and strenuous exer- 
tions, its immediate and entire destruc- 
tion, and to remove from ourselves, and 
from our beloved country, the guilt of 
fostering this flagrant injustice, or even 

— its continnance, for any period, 

owever limited, beyond the time that 
may be absolutely requisite to pass the 
Act for its complete abolition, and to 
frame and apply those provisional regula- 
tions and restraints, which shall establish 
the authority of law in the British Co- 
lonies. 

* That, while we unequivocally main- 
tain the right of the slaves to the full 
participation of freedom, without any 
compensation on their parts to the persons 
who hold them in bondage, we have no 
wish to prejudice those claims which the 
planters may have upon the Government 
of our country to a fair and equitable 
indemnification against such losses as 
may be necessarily consequent upon the 
change of system; and we declare our 
readiness to bear our full proportion of 
the burdens which the Legislature, in its 
wisdom, may find it requisite to impose, 
for the accomplishment of this great 
measure. 

“ That a Society be now formed, to 
consist of Protestant Dissenting Mini- 
sters, and the members of their respec- 
tive congregations, whose object shall be 
the immediate and total abolition of 
slavery, and that it be called “‘ The York- 
shire Protestant Dissenters’ Association 
for the Abolition of Slavery.’ 

* That s Committee be formed, to con- 
sist of the minister and two or more 
members of each Protestant Dissenting 
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congregation in the county, which shall 
unite itself with this Association. 

*“* That Mr. Francis Barker, of Ponte- 
fract, be requested to accept the office of 
Treasurer, and the Rev. T. Scales, the 
Rev. R. W. Hamilton, and Mr. Thomas 
Plint, jun. that of Secretaries, to the 
Association.” 

At an adjourned meeting, held Friday, 
October 2, 1829 ; 

“It was Resolved,—That the resolu- 
tions of the last meeting be printed, and 
a copy sent to every congregation of Dis- 
senters in the County of York, request- 
ing their union and co-operation, and that 
an intimation of their intention to join 
the Association may be sent to one of 
the Secretaries in Leeds, on or before 
the 25th November next.” 


Intelligence. 


CHAPELS OPENED, &c. 

On October the 8th, the new Inde- 
pendent meeting-house in the city of 
Hereford was opened for the use of the 
congregation under the pastoral care of 
the Rey. Charles Nice Davies. The Rev. 
Messrs James, of Birmingham, and Leif- 
child, of Bristol, preached to numerous 
congregations. The collections, includ- 
ing those of the next Sabbath, when the 
Rev. G. Redford, of Worcester, preached, 
amounted nearly to £100. The new 
place of worship is a respectable edifice, 
which will seat 450 persons. 

The Independent chapel at the Stone- 
way, Bridgnorth, Salop, being too small 
for the numbers desirous of accommoda- 
tion, it was considered necessary to build. 
This has been done on an enlarged scale, 
including the old site. The new erection 
was opened for Divine worship on Lord’s 
day, October 25, when the Rev. G. Red- 
ford, A. M. of Worcester, preached.in the 
morning from the 10th chapter of Nehe- 
miah, the 39th verse, ‘* We will not for- 
sake the house of our God ;” in the even- 
ing from the 90th Psalm, the 17th verse, 
** Let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us ;”’ and; the Rev. S. Barber, the 
pastor, in the afternoon from the 26th 
Psalm, the 8th verse, “* Lord I have loved 
the habitation of thy house, and the place 
where thine honour dwelleth.” The ser- 
vices were highly interesting, the con- 
gregations large, and attentive. The 
collections amounted to £75. 13s. It 
is hoped that a grateful remembrance of 
the solemnities of that day will be at- 
tended with new and enlarged manifesta- 
tions of Divine favour in the conversion 
of sinners, and the edification of saints. 

October 15, 1829, was laid the first 
stone of an Independent Chapel, Brent- 
ford, Middlesex, by the Rev. Mr. 
Churchill, of Thames Ditton. The Rev. 
Mr. Hall, of Poyle, and the Rev. 
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J. E. Richards, of Wandsworth, con- 
ducted the devotional parts of the 


service. When the stone was fixed, Mr. 
C. thus expressed himself: ‘‘ We lay this 
stone in faith, acknowledging Christ as 
the head of his universal church, and 
pray that the doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament may be the foundation of this 
church’s prosperity ; and, that brotherly 
love may be the cement binding every 
heart closely together.” 

The Rev. W. Henry, of Tooting, 
preached in the evening, at the old 
place of worship, from the following 
words, ‘* Ye are the temple of the living 
God.” 2 Cor. vi. 16. 


APPOINTMENT OF A NEW PROFESSOR 
THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Our readers will learn with much satis- 
faction, that the Rev. Jonn Hoppus, 
M. A. was, at a very full meeting of the 
Council of the London University on 
Saturday, December 5th, unanimously 
elected Professor of Logic and of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

ORDINATIONS, 

On the 17th of September, the Rev. 
John Besly was ordained to the pas- 
toral office over the church and con- 
gregation of the Independent denomi- 
nation at Wincanton, Somerset. The 
service was commenced by the Rev. 
Mr. Berry, of Stalbridge; the Rev. 
W. H. Lewis, of Glastonbury, delivered 
the introductory discourse; the Rev. 
Mr, Baker, of Shepton Mallet, asked 
the questions; the Rev. W. Paull, of 
Castle Carey, offered up the ordination 
prayer; the Rev. T. Golding gave the 
charge, from 2 Cor. vi. 4; and the Rev. 
E Paltridge, of South Petherton, con- 
clnded. In the evening, the Rey. W. 
Skinner, of Bruton, prayed; the Rev. 
J. Jukes, of Yeovil, preached to the 
people, from Phil. i. 9--11; and the 
Rev. Mr. Little, of Mere, concluded. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND OBITUARY NOTICE 
OF THE REV. THOMAS BELSHAM. 
Though far removed, we trust, from 
all sympathy with that small and de- 
creasing body, of which Mr. Belsham 
was the ablest champion, yet, as unhap- 
ily, for more than half a century, he 
as been identified with the Dissent- 
ing community, it appears necessary 
that the announcement of his decease 
should be followed by a brief outline of 
his public life. 

This gentleman was the son of the 
Rev. James Belsham, once minister of 
Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, and after- 
wards of Newport Pagnel, Bucks, who 
is described as a man of uncommon 
learning and great genius, though des- 
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titute of that popular address which alone 
could make his ministry attractive to the 
multitude. He published two Latin 
poems, entitled ‘* Mars ‘Triumphans,” 
and ‘* Canada ;” the latter occasioned by 
the conquest of Quebec. They have 
both been much admired for their classic 
elegance. He also translated Dr. Wil- 
liams’s works into Latin. We know not 
the number of this gentleman’s family, 
but he possessed two sons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves, William, a gen- 
tleman of property, formerly of Bea ord, 
who obtained considerable reputation as 
the author of ‘‘ The History of Great 
Britain, from the Revolution to the 
Peace of Amiens, in 12% volumes, with 
various other publications, intended to 
advocate Whig principles. 

Thomas Belsham was instructed by his 
father in ‘Trinitarian and moderate Cal- 
vinistic opinions, such as are generally 
advocated in the writings of Watts and 
Doddridge. He was placed, for his pro- 
fessional education, under the care of 
Dr. Caleb Ashworth, tutor of the Aca- 
demical Institution, founded by W. 
Coward, Esq., which, upon the death of 
Dr. Doddridge was, according to the re- 
commendation of his will, removed from 
Northampton to Daventry for the sake 
of Dr. A.’s instructions, who, though a 
learned and orthodox man, yet, like bis 
predecessor, opposed no obstacles to what 
was then denominated free inquiry. 
To adopt the admirable words of the 
Rev. Robert Hall, “ the theological pro- 
fessor prided himself on the steady im- 
a with which he held the balance 

twixt the contending systems, seldom 
or never interposing his own opinion, and 
still less betraying the slightest emotion 
of antipathy to error, or predilection for 
truth. Thus a spirit of indifference to 
all religious principles was generated in 
the first instance ; which naturally paved 
the way for the prompt reception of doc- 
trines indulgent to the corruption, and 
flattering to the pride of a depraved and 
fallen nature.” Such, it may be pre- 
sumed, was the effect of this fatal sys- 
tem on the mind of Mr. Belsham, who 
left the Academy to take charge of a 
congregation at Worcester. In 1775 
Dr. Ashworth died, and Mr Robins was 
appointed, principally through the in- 
fluence of Mr. Job Orton, who has 
stated that * the divines and laity of all 
ee and persuasions in his neigh- 

ourhood, were agreed in their opinion 
of him, and well pleased that he had ac- 
cepted the office.’ 

“rom Worcester, Mr. Belsham was 
called to assist Mr, Robins, who was com- 
pelled, in 1781, by the loss of his voice, to 
resign his situation, and Mr. B, was ap- 
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pointed to the vacant theological chair. 
At that time Mr. Belsham was a semi- 
arian, holding the opinions of Dr. Sa- 
muel Clarke, respecting the person of 
Christ. The controversial writings of 
Dr. Priestley, and the secession of the 
Rev. T. Lindsey, the Rector of Cat- 
terick, from the national church, which 
terminated in the formation of an avow- 
edly Unitarian congregation at Essex 
Street, London, contributed to produce 
in his mind a disposition for further in- 
quiry respecting the Divinity of Jesus, 
and which was introduced into the theo- 
logical classes, and so conducted, as to 
lead many of the pupils into Arian and 
Socinian opinions, so that, during the 
eight years of Mr. Belsham’s presidency, 
Daventry Academy was regarded by all 
parties as the head quarters of latitudi- 
narian opinions. At length, Mr. Belsham 
followed the example of some of his 
pupils, and avowed Unitarian opinions ; 
and in January, 1789, resigned his office 
into the hands of Mr. Coward’s trustees. 
This act has been much applaudesl, as 
illustrative of Mr. Belsham’s high ‘inte- 
rity, that when he could not teach the 
octrines of the Assembly’s Catechism, 
he relinquished a situation in every way 
agreeable, without any certain expec- 
tations for the future. This was, doubt- 
less, honourable ; but his conduct would 
have been more honourable still had he 
never accepted the appointment. Surely 
his understanding perceived the discre- 
pancy between the Westminster Confes- 
sion and his own sentiments, in 1781. 
Why then did not his conscience forbid 
the assumption of an office, which the 
liberal donor, devoted as he was to the 
doctrine of the Saviour’s essential divi- 
nity,;would not have suffered him to hold 
for one honr ? 

Obscurity and silence were not the 
consequences of this act of nonconfor- 
mity. Numerous and active friends 
exerted themselves to give eclat to his 
conversion, and he became professor of 
divinity, in a recently formed institution 
at Hackney, called the New College, de- 
signed for the education of students of 
the Unitarian creed. Dr. Kippis and 
Gilbert Wakefield were also tutors 
of this much vaunted Institution, who 
also enjoyed the occasional assistance of 
Dr. Priestley, who living in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, voluntarily under- 
took to lecture the pupils on * History,” 
** Experimental Philosophy and Che- 
mistry.” 

Though aided by these imposing 
names, the New College did not survive 
the freshness of its title, for in about 
ten years, it was dissolved, for ‘‘ the 
pupils of the new light” went beyond 
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their teachers alittle too far, and‘ exem- 
plitied the progressive nature of the sys- 
tem, by reaching at once the goal of 
Deism ; and in some instances, perhaps 
not a few, the race had been crowned 
with the prize of direct, avowed, and un- 
qualified Aruetsm !"* 

The resignation of Dr. Priestley, as 
the pastor of the Unitarian congrega- 
tion, Gravel Pit, Hackney, was fol- 
lowed by the choice of Mr. Belsham, as 
his successor, in 1794. Here Mr. Bel- 
sham continued till 1808, when Dr. Dis- 
ney, the Unitarian minister ot Essex 
Street, having a large fortune bequeathed 
to him, declined the office, and Mr. Bel- 
sham was elected to succeed him; and 
performed the whole duty of the chapel, 
till within a few years, when the Rev. 
Wim. Madge was chosen as his co-pastor. 
It is impossible, in this brief sketch, to 
enumerate all the works of this distin- 
guished polemic; a notice of the more 
important will be expected. “A Re- 
view of Wilberforce’s Practical View,’’ 
1795. **A calm Review of the Scrip- 
ture Doctrine concerning the Person of 
Christ,” 1811. ‘The Epistles of Paul 
the Apostle translated, with an Expo- 
sition and Notes,” 4 vols. 8vo. 1822. 
To these may be added, about thirty dis- 
courses on public occasions, and polemical 
ame published during his long public 
ife. 

In 1806, a Committee of Unitarian 
ministers aud laymen was formed, under 
the auspices of their Book Society, to 
prepare an Improved Version of the New 
Testament, which appeared in 1808. Mr. 
Belsham has since avowed himself the 
editor of that work, the author of the 
Introduction, and of the greater part of 
the Notes. That boastful, but abortive 
effort would have long since been for- 
gotten, but for the learned and able 
volumes which were published to expose 
its literary and moral delinquencies. Mr. 
B.’s work on “ the Epistles,” has scarcely 
excited public attention. ‘The first edi- 
tion, in quarto, was subscribed for by 
his personal friends, as an expression of 
their private regard. ‘The second edi- 
tion, in octavo, has fallen still-born from 
the press, and the Unitarian Associ- 
atior. purchased the unsold copies, and are 
now ‘ enabled to offer them to the public 
ata price very greatly below the original 
bookseller’s charge !” 

It is understood that Mr. Belsham was 
in tolerable health till within a few days 
of his death, when a sudden and severe 
change in the atmosphere powerfully af- 
tected him, and his nature appeared to 





* Dr. Magee on the Atonement, Vol. 2. 
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wither beneath it. ‘Two days of perfect 
consciousness preceded his dissolution, 
but it is reported that an ominous silence 
was maintained upon the opinions of the 
past, and the prospects of the future. 
If this be true, it will become the sur- 
viving champions of Unitarianism, to 
explain the melancholy fact, The Rev. 
Mr. Fox preached his funeral sermon. 
He died, as was stated in the December 
number, at Hampstead, in his 80th year, 
and was interred in Bunhill Fields. 

Painful as is the retrospect of a life 
spent, as we must believe, in the support 
and diffusion of dangerous errors, it is 
with gratitude we record that its influ- 
ence has been more than neutralized by 
the learned and successful works of 
Magee and Lawrence, Rennell and 
Nares, Smith, Fuller, and Wardlaw, 
men placed by the great Head of the 
church for the defence of the Gospel. 
The present state of the Unitarian body 
in this country, must be to the friends 
of evangelical religion most satisfactory, 
while the general failure of its efforts at 
home and abroad, may well call its sur- 
viving members and advocates to pause, 
and solemnly re-examine the question, 
‘+ lest haply they be found fighting 
against God ” 


RECENT DEATHS. 

Died, on the 22d November, at 
Wilton, Wilts, Mr. Ricnarp Turina, 
in the 85th year of his age. 

This venerable man, descended from 
a long line of pious ancestors, exempli- 
fied in an eminent degree, through an 
extended and useful life, the excellencies 
which adorn the Christian character. 
Brought to the knowledge of the truth 
at a very early age, the vigour of his 


youth was consecrated to the service of 


his Redeemer, and his more mature 
years were uniformly marked by a 
steady, consistent, course of benevolence 
and piety. In the year 1771 he united 
himself’ in fellowship with the Inde- 
pendent Church at Wilton, and for more 
than thirty years sustained with honour 
and usefulness, the office of Deacon 
therein. When his mind received its 
first religious impressions, he heartily 
and conscientiously embraced evangelical 
truth; in the profes.ion of these prin- 
ciples he continued steadfast until his 
latest days; they yielded him through 
life a source of consolation, which cheered 
and supported him through every stage 
of his Christian course, and sustained his 
mind during life’s last scenes, with a 
peace that passeth understanding. The 
chief characteristics of his mind during 
his last illness, and in the gradual ap- 
proach of death, were patience, humility, 
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and gratitnde. He died, as he lived, 
honourably, happily, and highly respect - 
ed, and in his departure from this world, 
most delightfully exemplified the decla- 
ration of Scripture, ‘* Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace.” 

Died on Saturday, December 12th, the 
Rev. Isaac ‘Tayior, of Ongar, in the 
71st year of his age. Our venerable 
friend departed to a better world very 
suddenly, On the Sabbath preceding 
his death he preached twice, with pecu- 
liar impressiveness, and administered 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper ; and 
in the evening heard his young brother, 
the Rev. W. Temple, of Stanford Rivers, 
preach to his congregation. He con- 
tinued as well as usual till Wednesday 
evening, when he was attacked with a 
violent fit of coughing, which produced 
great debility, from which he never re- 
covered. He was visited on Friday 
oe by aneighbouring minister, who 
found him in his study, certainly very 
unwell, but during the day he had been 
trying to work a little; he did not 
suffer much pain, but complained of 
stupor. Leeches were applied to his 
chest that evening, and he seemed much 
relieved by their application, and he was 
left by his son, Mr. Isaac ‘Taylor, in bed 
at half past ten, apparently comfortable. 
In the morning, at eight, when his fa- 
mily left him to go to breakfast, he did 
not seem worse, but his daughter almost 
immediately returning to bring him 
some tea, observed a change, and before 
his son could reach him from Stantord, 
he had ceased to breathe. One gentle 
sigh his fetters broke, and his happy 
spirit took its flight to the bosom of’ his 
God. A life so holy, consistent, and 
devoted as his, needed not the confirma- 
tion of a death-bed testimony ; though 
the dying experience of such a man 
might have been of the utmost value to 
those who survive to lament his loss. 

His excellent widow, whose writings 
have so often instructed and comforted 
others, is deeply afflicted, but bows with 
calm and Christian submission to the 
will of God ; his children feel his loss 
deeply ; his congregation mourn his re- 
moval most sincerely, and his brethren 
in the ministry unite in the same affec- 
tionate regrets. Though Mr. T. had 
arrived at the age of 71 years, he was 
just in the midst of his usefulness; he 
was as diligent and active as ever, he 
had become more known in the neigh- 
bourhood, and therefore was more be- 
loved; his congregation was increasing, 
and members were added to his church, 
who had been the seals of his ministry. 
Within a few years, especially, the 
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hearts of his people became very strongly 
attached to him, and they esteemed him 
very highly in love for hisjwork’s sake. 
He had been settled amongst them, at 
Ongar, eighteen years, and twelve or 
fourteen at Colchester ; these were the 
only places at which he had regularly 
discharged the pastoral and ministerial 
office. 

His funeral took place on Saturday 
morning, Dec. 19, six ministers attend- 
ing as pall bearers, the family and mem- 
bers of the church, also a great part of 
the congregation attending as mourners. 
The Rev. D. Smith, of Brentwood, offi- 
ciated. He was interred in the burial 
ground of his own chapel, close by the 
grave of his beloved daughter Jane. On 
the succeeding Sabbath the Rev. J. 
Thornton, of Billericay, delivered a 
funeral discourse, to a large congrega- 
tion, from 2 Peter 1. 10, 11. « Wherefore 
the rather, brethren, give diligence to 
make your calling,” &e. The Rev. W. 
‘Temple, of Stanford Rivers, the adjacent 
village, preached on the lamented occa- 
si0D the following Sabbath afternoon, to 
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his own congregation, from 2 Kings 
ivth chapter, middle clause of the 9th 


verse, ‘* Behold now I perceive that 
this is'a holy man of God.” 

We have reason to hope that our 
readers will be gratified with a Memoir 
of this venerable minister, from a pen in 
every way capable of doing justice to his 
excellent character. 

During the past month, Tuomas PEt- 
LATT, Esq., Clerk to the Ironmongers’ 
Company, Secretary of the Female Peni- 
tentiary, and Joint Secretary of the Pro- 
testant Society for the Protection of 
Religious Liberty. The deceased was 
long and honourably connected with the 
congregational church, Fetter Lane, and 
was an efficient member of the Board of 
Directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and of the Committee of the Tract 
Society, and other important Institutions. 
He was an eminently upright and de- 
vout man, and enjoyed the friendship 
of some distinguished advocates of phi- 
lanthropy and godliness. His removal, 
after but a short illness, is greatly de- 
plored by all who knew his worth. 
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Favours have been received since the last from the Reverend C. N. Davies—J. 
Potter—Thomas Wayte --C. Daniell—John Wilson --Robert Carr -R. Elliott - 
J. F. Witta—Thomas Scales -A. Tidman -—W. Wright—Wm. Temple - Daniel 
Davies— Robert Chamberlain— Wm. H. Cooper-- John Thomas --Thos. Harper. 

Also from Messrs. James Edmeston--W. Ellerby -J. Phipson-- J. Andrews—R, 
Fletcher—J. R. Beard -D. H. P. 

Misses E and S. Cooke are informed, that the additional matter we introduced 
into the Biographical Notice of their revered uncle, the late Mr. Hurn, and which 
appeared in our December number, was derived from a source, which we are sure 
they would not question, and as we did not attach their initials to the paper, we alone 
are responsible for the statements. which we know cannot be impugned. 

We regret that the Rev. George Clayton’s account of Mr. Holgate was too late 
for the present month. It will appear in our next. 

Our readers will observe, that there is stitched up with our present number, the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter for the present month. This we expect to continue along 
with the monthly extracts of the British and Foreign Bible Society. From the inte- 
resting information contained in these documents, we confidently trust that the 
cause of both these important Societies, as well as the gratification of our readers, 
will be promoted. 

We feel obliged to those Correspondents who have favoured us with corrections 
and additions to our List of Churches, and while we regret that their valued assistance 
was not furnished before the publication appeared, yet we shall avail ourselves of it, 
and of any further aid we may yet receive, by the publication in our next Supple- 
ment, of a list of corrections and additions. 

We thank Mr. Thomas for the trouble he has taken, but he has pointed out some 
omissions which do not exist. 

The vse of the Liturgy in the chapel at Highgate, occasioned its omission in the 
List of our Chunches, as the exclusive exercise of free prayer has ever characterized 
congregational churches. 

The letter of Mr. Beard is not inserted, because we do not wish to open our pages 
for a series of controversial papers. Our Reviewer, we presume, referred to the 
presecutions which, for years, have been carried on in several of the Cantons of 
Switzerland against evangelical separatists, by the known advocates of Unitarian 
opinions But Mr. Beard says, “ That a charge, which is true of a part only, should 


not be brought against, and paid upon the whole.” 
Then we ask, why do Unitarians continue to reproach the Calvinists of the pre- 
sent day, with the assumed cruelties of Calvin toward Servetus? 











